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i I wonper will the foul-brood men at San 

Antonio tell us what makes foul brood? 

Bacillus alvet is pronounced innocent. Who 
is the culprit? 

“THE SAN ANTONIO people will elect the 
sweetest lady between 16 and 20 to be queen 
fof the convention,’’ p. 1290. Who is to test 
all the 16 to 20’s for sweetness’ and will it 
be by the saccharometer or by the natural 
labial process? 

N. E. FRANCE, p. 1309, thinks the 10 lbs. of 
honey saved by cellaring bees does not pay 

for the extra fale. That extra labor costs 

we for the home apiary less than 3 cts. per 
colony. But if I could winter out with no 
more loss than his two per cent I'd winter 
i Out. 
“I WANT, early in July, more sealed hon- 
meyin the broud-combs than is necessary to 
Winter the colony,”’ p. 1309. That’s all right, 
Bro. France, with your big hives; but with 
eight L. frames how much room would the 
queen have’ But you are all right about 
having plenty of honey in the hive. 

LATER developments make me modify 
what I said about sweet clover on a lawn. 
That one plant of yellow, as I said, was kill- 
ed out after blooming through the summer, 
and | thought that was the only plant on the 
lawn. But now, Oct. 15, I count 27 tiny 
plants of white sweet clover blossoming that 
did not show before during the summer. 
But, as J. A. Green says, the little dwarfs are 
hot unsightly. 


E. W. ALEXANDER objects to the unpleas- 


ant odor and taste of honey vinegar, p. 1298. « 


I wonder if that is not due to the quality of 
the cng: Certainly I have tasted honey 
vinegar that was unexceptional — no hint of 
the odor or taste of honey, but would easily 
have passed as the choicest brand of cider 
vinegar. Bingham, of smoker fame, made it. 


A GOOD DEAL of pollen is being gathered 
Oct. 17. The color is between brick and 
orange. I dun’t know of anything in bloom 
but dandelions, but this is darker than dan- 
delion pollen. Whatisit? [Don’t you have 
some various-colored asters in your vicinity? 
In the fall we have them all the way from 
white toadeep purple. If you were as young 
as you used to be, you might settle the mat- 
ter by stepping out into the field and trac- 
ing out the flight of those pollen-bearers.— 
Eb.] 

Dk. VON BUTTEL-REEPEN, the German 
scientist, mentioned page 1290, unless he has 
backslidden in late years, is a man in close 
touch with American bee-keeping. If I am 
not mistaken he was the first man to con- 
duct a department in a German bee-journal 
in which Ory from American journals 
were given, and I felt lonesome when press- 
ing duties obliged him to give itup. [Any 
— bee-keeper who has read carefully 

is paper can not fail to be convinced that 
Buttel-Reepen is a man in close touch with 
American bee-keeping and with all the latest 
and best practices in both continents.—ED. ] 

M. RosertT-AUBERT heats his uncapping- 
knives by a simple alcohol arrangement con- 
sisting of a bottle turned upside down upon 
a reservoir. ‘Three or four jets are lighted 
according to the length of the knife to be 
heated. ‘That’s the meager and unsatisfac- 
tory description given in L’ Apicultewr; but 
some one may get an idea from it. [Any 
method of heating a knife other than by im- 
mersion in hot water, would be very faulty, 
for the water serves a double purpose. tt 
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gives a uniform heat over the entire surface 
of the blade, and at the same time washes it 
off, leaving the cutting edge practically clear 
of thick honey at least.—Eb. | 

A WRITER in L’ Apiculteur occupies two 
and one-half pages gravely arguing that it 
is the drones, and not virgins in cells, that 
quahk in response to the piping Sounds 
foolish, doesn’t it? And yet, can you give 
positive proof of his error? [This writer 
could not have had very much experience 
in rearing queens. Years ago, I heard this 
quahking in a cell. I opened it, and the 
quahking stopped, and out stepped Miss 
Queen. While this, of course, would not be 
absolute proof that the sound emanated from 
that point, yet the nature of the noise was 
such that it could not have come from a lot 
of individuals, but from only one.—ED.] 


‘*THERE SHOULD by all means by a ce- 
ment floor in the bee-cellar, especially if it is 
built in clay ground,”’ p. 1313. I thought so 
too—put a cement floor in one room, but it 
didn’t work well, and I went back to the 
clay floor Adam Grimm had the same ex- 
perience. Possibly something else than the 
cement floor was to blame. [A ood deal 
will depend on the locality, and whether the 
cellar be properly drained. I remember 
that, while I was in your cellar, the clay 
bottom was very dry, almost to the point of 
being dusty. In that case a cement floor 
would be worse than useless; but in most lo- 
calities without it the cellar bottom would 
be damp or muddy, even though there were 
a good underdrain running around the wall 
of the cellar.—Eb. | 


CLOVER was a failure, but we usually have 
a moderate fiall flow that gives us some seal- 
ed combs for spring use. In anticipation of 
this we gave some second stories of empty 
combs Aug. 25, saying, ‘‘Now if they get 
more than they can crowd into the lower 
story, they can carry it above, and we shall 
nof need to worry about their having enough 
below. Strange to say, when we came to 
take off the upper stories, about Oct. 1, we 
found some colonies that had done fine work 
above with scarcely any honey below, two or 
three of the eight frames being bone dry — 
not adrop of honey inthem. Why? [In our 
locality, if we put on an upper story in the 
fall, and there be a fall flow, the bees and 
the,honey will almost invariably go into the 
upper part of the hive. Why’ Because 
warmer there. I always supposed it was a 
rule that bees would desert the lower story 
wWhiess they had brood there, and go up into 
the upper one in the fall, other things being 
equal.—ED. | 

WHILE conceding to A. I. Root full per- 
mission to cut chunk honey out of his little 
hives, the question he raises as to drone foun- 
dation, p. 1291, is worth some consideration. 
The. fact that there is sufficient demand to 
warrant its manufacture is no small argu- 
ment. Your claim, Bro. Root, of the saving 
of wax is granted; but the saving is very 
small. Mofe important, perhaps, is the sav- 
ing of labor in building drone comb. There 
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must be other arguments in its favor, but [ 
don’t know what they are. An objection to 
it is the matter of looks; yet some may pre- 
fer it, even in that respect. The more seriqns 
objection is the attitude of the bees toward 
drone comb in sections when there is little 
or none in the brood-chamber. The queen 
will be sure to go up and lay in the drone 
comb if she can, so that the use of drone comb 
in the supers carries with it the expense and 
annoyance of excluders. Even with exclu. 
ders space will be held open for the queen to 
lay in the sections, thus hindering their com- 
pletion. What advantages are there to coun- 
terbalance these disadvantages? 


A PILE of combs of honey stood in the api- 
ary, and a little leak attracted quite a band 
of robbers. Not one of them showed less 
than three yellow bands, although such bees 
are by no means in the majority in the yard. 
Does that mean that the three-banders are 
more industrious gatherers than hybrids’ 
Or does it mean that they would rather rob 
when their darker sisters were bringing 
in loads of pollen from the scanty pas- 
turage’ [Is it not true, doctor, that when 
robbing jirst starts it is some particular col- 
ony, and that colony only, that is involved’ 
After robbing becomes well started, other 
bees in the other colonies take a hand in the 
general fracas. Some years ago at one of 
our out-yards I noticed that, when any initial 
robbing was going on, it was a certain colo- 
ny of five-banders —the only five-banders in 


the yard, and these were the ones that would 
first begin the stealing. At other times | 
have noticed that, when we had only one hy- 
brid colony, that was the one that would be- 


gin the business. Now, if you had taken the 
time to identify these three-banded bees, and 
if you had some means by which you could 
go back into their history, so far as it relates 
to robbing, I think you would find they had 
learned to rob before any other bees in the 
yard were beginning. No, I always sup- 
posed that the ordinary yellow or leather- 
colored three-banded Italians as a race were 
less inclined to steal than hybrids. When 
we had blacks and hybrids in our home yard, 
as 1 now remember it was these bees that 
would commence robbing while the three- 
banded bees were at home or in the field. 
Next time you see some three-banded bees 
robbing, and only those, watch the hive to 
which they go. I shall be surprised if you 
do not discover that they all go to one hive. 
In the course of an hour or so bees of other 
colonies may be attracted by the roar in the 
air.—ED.] 








FEED now rather than attempt it later in 
the cellar. Liquid food given to bees after 
they have been put in their winter reposi- 
tories will stir them up to unnecessary activ- 
ity, causing them to overeat, and overload 
their intestines, with dysentery as a result, 
in the spring. 
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For late feeding after cold weather has 
set in, it will be risky to feed syrup. Better 
make a candy, and lay it on top of the 
frames, as directed in the text-books. 


TuE reader must not fail to read the digest 
of the national pure-food law as given in 
this department. While I do not for a mo- 
ment suggest or hint that any of our sub- 
scribers would knowingly violate this law, 
they might innocently do so, and it there- 
fore behooves them to understand its provi- 
sions. 


GLEANINGS will be represented at the big 
San Antonio convention by our junior edi- 
tor, H. H. Root, and Mr. Ralph W. Boyden, 
manager of our Chicago office. It will be 
impossible for me to get away, as the con- 
vention comes at a bad time for me to leave 
home. H. H. Root will stay after the con- 
vention, making a tour among some of the 
hee-keepers of the State. 


In this issue we introduce a new depart- 
ment entitled ‘‘Told by the Jay.’’ The 
writer is a real funny man— spontaneously 
funny. This department will not only be 
spiced with humor but with practical bee 
lore as well. The Jayis a man who has had 
considerable experience with bees; and in 
his droll way he will tell things that will be 
interesting as well as useful. 


Mr. OREL L. HERSHISER, in this and the 
last issue, recommends confining cellar-win- 


tered bees within the hives This I believe 
to be perfectly practicable, providing a deep 
space or rim is placed between the hive 
proper and the bottom-board. ‘Two sides of 
this rim should be open, and covered with a 
fine-mesh wire cloth. The reader should not 
make the mistake of trying to confine the 
bees in an ordinary hive, for he will be al- 
most sure to come to grief if he does. 


WINTERING IN CLAMPS IN A CLAY SOIL. 


We have several good articles in this issue 
on wintering indoors and in clamps. In the 
article by E. D. Townsend the reader must 
not forget to note that the latter specifies his 
bees are buried in sandy soil. In order to 
make the clamp method of —— a suc- 
cess, the pits must be thoroughly drained. 
A sandy soil will naturally permit this, leav- 
ing the bees dry and sweet. I would not 
advise any one to attempt wintering by 
this method in a clay soil. Indeed, I do not 
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know of any one who has made a success of 
it in clay soil. 





OUR NEW PUBLISHING HOUSE NEARING COM- 
PLETION; OTHER ENLARGEMENTS 
AT MEDINA. 


Our new office and publishing house, just 
across the way from our present quarters, is 
nearing completion. The walls and floors 
are all of concrete, and fire and earthquake 
proof. The entire structure is roomy enough 
inside for a fair-sized game of ball, and 
handsome enough outside for the home of 
any pretentious magazine. 

We expect to get into our new quarters in 
a month or six weeks. New machinery and 
equipment is arriving; and when we finally 
get fully under way, and in the new building, 
we hope to make GLEANINGS blossom as it 
never did before. 

Our readers will be pleased to know that 
our publishing department is more than self- 
sustaining, and fully able to build a larger 
home out of its own funds, irrespective of 
financial aid from the supply department. 

Speaking of this latter reminds me that we 
have added a third story to one of our wood- 
working buildings, doubled the horse power 
of our smoke-stack, increased our fire- - 


ing service, and before Jan. 1 all of our dée-#° 


partments will have exceptional facilities 
for getting out work rapidly at a minimum 
of expense. When our general office and. 
printing department vacate our present 
quarters this will give us additional room for 
manufacturing and storage purposes that we 
do not now have. 


Is IT A DISEASE OF THE BROOD OR NOT? A 
SCANT SUPPLY OF STORES RESPONSIBLE 
FOR DEAD BROOD. 


AT the Northern [llinois and_ Southern 
Wisconsin bee-keepers’ convention, a sam- 
ple of dead brood was brought in to be iden- 
tified. A good many reported finding the 
same thing in their own yards. It did not 
seem to be contagious, and appeared only in 
certain colonies with only a dead larva 
showing here and there. It was finally de- 
cided to send a sample of the affected brood 
to this office, which was done. I have care- 
fully examined it; and from the reported 
facts concerning it, and the appearance of 
the dead larvee, I should say it was nothing 
more than dead brood as a result of a scare- 
ity of nectar supply. Some of the brood be- 
ing insufficiently fed, it dies. Parts of Wis- 
consin, where this dead brood was found, 
had a severe dearth of honey; and any local- 
ity where this is true is liable to show in a 
few of the hives an occasional cell of dead 
brood. The obvious remedy is to feed all 
such colonies that are running from hand to 
mouth. It is poor economy in more ways 
than one to let any colony run shy, especial- 
ly before the expected honey-flow. Doolit- 
tle never said a truer thing than when he 
advised that all colonies in the spring and 
early summer be ‘‘rich’’ in stores; for that 
means brood and bees when he harvest 
does come. 
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WEDDING BELLS. 


CakDs are out announcing the marriage 
of Miss Mary Hibbs Geisler to Dr. Everett 
Franklin Phillips, on the 27th of October 
last. Dr. Phillips, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, is too well known 
to need any introduction to our readers. 
Mrs. Phillips, like her husband, is a trained 
entomologist, both having graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania, and both 
having taken post-graduate courses. The 
couple will be at home after Jan. 1, at the 
Nansemond, 22d and N. Sts., N. W., Wash- 
ington. GLEANINGS offers its sincerest con- 
gratulations and best wishes. 





THE NEW NATIONAL PURE-FOOD LAW; ITS 
PROVISIONS, PENALTIES, AND SCOPE. 
THE Hepburn pure-food bill, one of the 
most important measures that ever passed 
Congress, became a law on June 30 of this 
year, but will not be in force until January 
1, 1907. I have before me a copy of the law, 
and the rules and regulat ons applying to 
said law as they were prepared by the Secre- 
taries of the Treasury, of Agriculture, and of 
Commerce and Labor. That the new law 
has ‘‘teeth”’ in it, can not be denied. It is 
going to do more to wipe out adulteration 
and misbranding than any thing that has 
ever been done before in half a century. 
While in a sense it is restricted to interstate 
and territorial business, yet its practical 


working effect will be to prevent the dishon- 
est food and medicine purveyors from doing 
business in any Siate, whether it has a pure- 


food law or not. No glucose mixer or adul- 
terator, after Jan. 1st next, will dare. put his 
goods on the market again; for if he does he 
is liable to run up against Uncle Sam ina 
way that will not only subject him to a heavy 
fine, but may put him behind the bars where 
he will stay for a time. It is a well-known 
fact that law-breakers are far more afraid of 

@United States officials than mere State offi- 
cers: 

It is vitally necessary that every bee-keep- 
er and honey-seller know something about 
this newlaw. Even honest men might inad- 
vertently become entrapped; and it is impor- 
tant, alike for both the law-abiding as well 
as the would-be law-breaker to know what 
the law is. 

Ina general way it makes it a crime against 
the United States to misbrand or adulterate 
any food product, medicine, or liquor, with- 
out showing the exact contents on the out- 
side of the package. In any State where 
there is no pure-foud law one may adulterate 
and misbrand as before, providing his prod- 
ucts do not go beyond the limits of that State. 
But the moment they pass beyond the border- 
line into another State he is liable to fine 
and imprisonment. There is where the rub 
is. Inasmuch as it would be impossible to 
do a strictly within-the-State business, the 
practical working effect of the law would be 
that misbranding and adulterating will have 
to stop on every foot of ground owned or 
controlled by any State or by the United 
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States as a whole. The law goes further, 
One can not adulterate or misbrand goods 
that are to be used for export into a foreign 
country without taking fearful chances. 


PENALTIES. 


Any person who shall violate any provi- 
sion of this law relating to an interstate or 
territorial business shall be guilty of a mis. 
demeanor, and shall, on conviction, be fined 
not to exceed $500, or be sentenced to one 
year’s imprisonment, or both; such fine and 
imprisonment to be at the discretion of the 
court. For each subsequent offense and con- 
viction he shall be fined not less than $1000, 
or sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, or 
both, at the discretion of the court. 

The penalty for exporting misbranded or 
adulterated goods will be $200 for the first 
offense, and $500 for a succeeding offense, or 
to be imprisoned one year, or both, at the 
discretion of the court. 


GUARANTEE OF PURITY REQUIRED. 


A special feature of this bill is that no 
dealer in food or drug products will be liable 
to prosecution if he can show that the goods 
were sold under a guarantee of purity from 
the wholesaler, manufacturer, jobber, dealer, 
or other party residing in the United States, 
from whom purchased. It is proper to re- 
mark right here that it is very important 
that every purchaser of honey or beeswax se- 
cure from each wholesaler, jobber, or pro- 
ducer, that the goods purchased are guaran- 
teed by him to be pure. In the event that it 
is found afterward that they are adulterated 
or misbranded, the presentation of this guar- 
antee by the dealer will protect him, when 
proceedings will be taken up against the 
maker of the guarantee, and he, in turn, as | 
understand the law, can go back to the orig- 
inal producer, provided, of course, that he 
in turn is protected also by a guarantee of 
purity from said producer. As | understand 
it, this guarantee will not apply in any case 
where the original package in which the 
goods were received has been broken and the 
goods have been put into other packages. 

1t will come to pass that, before a sale can 
be consummated, a guarantee of purity will 
have to be furnished. When the examination 
or analysis shows that the food or drugs are 
adulterated, the dealer furnishing such goods 
shall be duly notified. 


PROCEDURE WHEN ADULTERATION OR MIS- 
BRANDING HAS BEEN DETECTED, BY A 
UNITED STATES OFFICER. 


Section 4 of the law is liberal toward the 
suspected offender in that it gives him a 
chance for a hearing before the actual pen- 
alty is applied. When examination or anal- 
ysis shows that he is possibly or probably guil- 
ty, notice is served to him or to the parties 
from whom he obtained the goods, or who 
executed the guarantee as provided in the 
law. A date is fixed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, or such other official connected 
with the food and drug inspection service as 
may be commissioned by him for that pur- 
pose, when a hearing shall be held. Said 
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hearing shall be in private, and shall be con- 
fined to questions of fact. If it be shown 
that a mistake has been made, the parties 
shall be discharged; but if it be shown that 
he is guilty, the fact will be published, and 
in addition the offender will be subject to 
the penalties already mentioned. 

The adulterators of food products fear pub- 
licity more than any thing else. They do 
not care so’ much about a small fine; but 
Uncle Sam has fixed it so that the law-break- 
er shall get a big fine, some free advertising, 
and, in addition, a free ride, perhaps, to 
prison. No wonder there was a tremendous 
glucose lobby present to kill or weaken the 
measure when it was before Congress. No 
wonder the liquor and patent-medicine peo- 
ple feared it. 


MISBRANDING, OR LABELING HONEY AS COM- 
ING FROM ONE APIARY THAT WAS PRO- 
DUCED IN ANOTHER. 


Not only is it made a crime against the 
United States to misbrand an article of food 
by putting out a cheap substitute under the 
name of something better, as, for example, 
a glucose mixture for honey, but it will also 
be unlawful to sell a pure honey under a la- 
bel showing that it came from some particular 
apiary when, as a matter of fact, it was pro- 
duced in another. Let us take a concrete 
case: Mr. John Jones has purchased a lot of 
labels that read ‘‘ Pure Honey from the Apia- 
ry of John Jones.’’ We will say he has pro- 
duced 10,000 lbs. of extracted honey. He has 
aright to use this label on all the honey he 
produces in his apiary or apiaries, but on no 
other, however pure. He builas up a big 
trade, and there is more demand for his goods. 
His 10,000 lbs. of his own production is all 
gone. He goes out into the open market and 
buys more honey of the same source, no bet- 
ter and no worse than he produces in his 
own yard; but if he uses the same label to 
put out this honey he will be rendering him- 
self liable if 1 understand the law. Itis true 
no chemist could ever show whether the hon- 
ey bearing such labels was produced in his 
apiary or not; but other evidence might show 
a misbranding, and our Mr. Jones would be 
up against Uncle Sam in a way that would 
kill him before his old trade. 

The law does not prevent him, however, 
from adopting a trade label of wider scope 
reading something like this: ‘‘Pure Clover 
Honey put up by John Jones.’’ Under this 
label he may sell his own honey and that 
which he purchases. But just the moment 
he buys a mountain sage or a pure basswood, 
and sells it under that label, he will be ren- 
dering himself liable again. If he desires to 
have a stock label that will apply to both 
white, red, and alfalfa clover honey he can 
use the words ‘‘Pure Clover Honey put up 
by John Jones,’’ for alfalfa is a clover the 
same as sweet or red clover. He might, in 
my opinion, without being liable, put up a 
blend of white clover and alfalfa; but if he 
desired to make a blend of clover and _ bass- 
wood or sage honey he had better adopt the 
wording, ‘‘ Pure Extracted Honey, put up by 
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John Jones.’’ In every case, when John 
Jones buys honey he will do well to require 
the seller to give him a guarantee of purity. 

The law is very clear in making it unlaw- 
ful to represent that a certain food product 
was produced in any particular State when, 
as a matter of fact, it came from another State. 
To illustrate, no more can Ohio cheese be 
sold as York State cheese. In the same way, 
Wisconsin honey could not be put up under 
the name of York State honey without ren- 
dering somebody liable. 


FORM OF GUARANTEE. 


As I have already stated, it is quite impor- 
tant that every bee-keeper, when he buys 
honey from some other bee-keeper, jobber, 
or dealer, make him give a guarantee of 

urity. The guarantee suggested is as fol- 

Ows: 

I [we] the undersigned do hereby guarantee that 
horfey or beeswax shipped, distributed, or sold by me 
{us| [specifying the same as fully as possible] is not 
adulterated or misbranded within the meaning of the 
food and drugs act, June 30, 1906. (Signed in ink.) 


Our customers are asking us to furnish 
this guarantee, and we in turn are asking » 


those who furnish us honey or beeswax de 
o produgtr. * 


give us the same guarantee. N: 

or jobber should hesitate to furnish such a 
writing: for the moment he hesitates, that 
moment his goods will be under suspicion. 


GENERAL EFFECT OF THE LAW. 


There are many other provisions of this 
law; but those already given are the princi- 
pal ones that relate to bee-keeping. Suffice 
it to say, its general provisions apply equal- 
ly to all products, medicines, and liquors. 
No more can a medicine be sold under an in- 
nocent name and yet contain some powerful! 
poison, wnless the exact amount of such poi- 
son as well as other ingredients be stated on 
the label. Thousands uf people have died as 
the result of liquor, cocaine, strychnine, and 
other deadly poisons administered in medi- 
cines having an innocent name. ; 

The effect of this provision of the law is 
going to be to drive a lot of dangerous pro- 
prietary medicines out of the market. As 
soon as the dear public knows what these in- 
nocent-sounding medicines are, it will leave 
them severely alone, and it ought to. 

This national pure-food law may rope in 
some innocent bee-keepers and other well- 
meaning persons; but it is their business to 
know the law, and GLEANINGS has taken this 
opportunity to inform them. 

very pound of honey that one buys of 
somebody else should be covered by a guar- 
antee, else the purchaser may assume a great 
risk; and, further, the label shall not be mis- 
leading in any manner whatsoever. 

Later: I notice that Chief Chemist Wiley, 
of the Department of Agriculture, is giving 
the liquor people a severe jolt. No more 
can they = out mixed liquors without show- 

aracter of the mixture on the la- 


ing the c 

bel. This will help to increase the eobriety 
of the drinkers, for of all the vile concoctions 
a mixed liquor is the most damning. Sure- 
ly the world does move. 
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If the writer had not lately paid a visit to 
Medina, Ohio, he would never suspect that 
the individual on the cover page of GLEAN- 
INGS, Oct. 1, is A. I. Root. Do you expect all 
your readers to travel to Medina to find out, 
or shall their curiosity remain unsatisfied? 
ea oa 

In reply to the question, ‘‘Are bees kept 
with as much profit in Manitoba, where there 
are bluffs of timber, as in Ontario?’’ Mr. J. 
J. Gunn, in the Farmer’s Advocate, answers 
in part: ‘‘Bees are being kept quite profit- 
ably in many parts of Manitoba. Yards 
of 100 colonies have yielded an average of 
100 pounds of extracted honey per hive. 
This, however, is exceptional.” 

oa 

After examining all the hive-super-lifting 
devices in Sept. Ist GLEANINGS, including 
Holtermann’s, we must come to the conclu- 
sion that there is room for improvement in 
the method. Holtermann’s method of clasp- 


ing the super is not perfect, but the lifter 
leaves the brood-chamber clear for manipu- 
lation; but how can a bee-keeper manipu- 


late in Fig. 16, page 1122? The front of the 
hive is the only accessible part. 


2 


This is the time of year when the entrances 
to hiyes should be sufticiently contracted to 
keep the bees covering their winter stores as 
much as possible. Many colonies drawing 
away from outside combs on cool damp 
nights have their winter food deteriorate 
before going into winter quarters. Care 
should, however, be taken not to overdo it, 
as‘ bees require fresh air. When the bees 
gnaw the entrance-blocks (you can some- 
times-hear them doing this) then enlarge. 

z oOo 

Sometimes bee-keepers are compelled, aft- 
er extracting, owing to circumstances, to 
set their extracting-combs out for the bees 
to.clean. This should be avoided; but if it 
is done, Mr. Walter Bailey, Forestville, Ont., 
makes a good + pe He says: ‘Put 
the combs out in the early evening, after the 
bees cease flying. During the night the 
honey will absorb a certain amount of mois- 
ture from the atmosphere and dew, and the 
bees have less trouble in collecting the 
honey. 
post eo 
:. Qn page 1113, under the heading, ‘‘ Waste 
of ‘Wax Scales,’’ you mention the unusual 
waste of wax scales, and attribute it to cool 
nights. We had a small colony which was 
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queenless for a considerable time; and, judg. 
ing it worthless, we removed the combs, 
They clustered in the portico; and during a 
light buckwheat flow they secreted wax and 
began comb-building. They were (or, rath. 
er, the wax scales would be) very exposed 
to cool air, and the same waste was noticed. 
Your theory is probably correct the wax 
not warm enough to be joined by the bees 
into comb. 
yg 


Mr. R. A. Morrison, Cataraqui, Ont., hag 
also made me somewhat of a convert to set- 
ting bees in the cellar early. He states that 
careful observation has led him to see that, 
in cold weather, bees on the outside combs 
suffer; they chill, become permanently in- 
jured, and are worse than useless. I have 
myself for years noticed that small clusters 
on outside combs are often dead when placed 
in winter quarters, and that, if hives are put 
in the cellar late, there are more dead _ bees 
brought to the entrance by the bees the first 
few days than a month after that time. In 
a northerly climate Mr. Morrison’s sugges- 
tion is probably worth acting upon. 


oa 


Mr. Jacob Alpaugh, Galt, Ont., states that 
he has paid for some years very close atten- 
tion to comb foundation. He states a great 
deal of it in Canada is stretched in making. 
If it is less than five cells to the inch he will 
not use it. It should be 4% inches. Mr. Al- 
paugh also claims that many queens do not 
lay to their full capacity, because they are 
dissatistied with the wrong size of cell, and 
also that queens, in themselves perfectly 
good, are superseded on account of improp- 
er combs in the brood-chamber. Like the 
rest of us, Mr. Alpaugh is not always right. 
He has, however, brought forward some ex- 
cellent ideas in bee-keeping, and any thing 
he advances is worthy of careful considera- 
tion. 

Oo 


Some time ago Mr. Alexander and J. L. 
Byers, Markham, Ont., crossed swords upon 
the question of the thickness of buckwheat 
honey and other matters. To many, includ- 
ing the writer, Mr. Byers’ article seemed 
timely; but Mr. B. is wrong when he speaks 
of buckwheat honey being thin. We know 
of no other Canadian honey with as much 
body to it, when well ripened. It is ‘‘no 
small chore’’ to remove it from the comb, 
and sometimes long threads of honey fly 
from the extractor. This is particularly true 
if the extractor is not a reversible machine 
where the combs lie close to the sides of the 
can. Many of your readers may not know 
that in Europe heather honey is dark in 
color, and so thick that it is not practical to 
extract it. Buckwheat honey sometimes 
makes me think of heather honey. Probably 
Mr. Byers, as he is not in a buckwheat sec- 
tion, gets his idea of buckwheat honey from 
what, until recently, has been shown at the 
Toronto exhibition. It was thin because the 
present season’s honey had to be shown; and 


. 
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that being the case it did not have time to 
ripen properly. This matter is now rectified. 
ao 

Mr. John Fixter, apiarist at the Dominion 
Experiment Farm, Ottawa, who has also 
been farm foreman there, left the services of 
the Dominion Government on October 1 to 
become farm superintendent at the Macdon- 
ald College and Experimental Farm, St. 
Anne, Que., under Prof. Robertson. We 
understand the apiary is likely to be aban- 
doned and the experimental work there dis- 
continued. Apiculturally we are not having 
much done for us in Canada. 

Mr. Morley Pettit, Villa Nova, Ont., is also 
taking a very long step toward leaving the 
apicultural world. He has taken a circuit 
near Galt, Ont., among the Methodists as a 

reacher. Their term is uow four years. 
Vhile Mr. Pettit will, of course, have to 
devote the greater part of his time, energies, 
and thought to his ministerial duties 
preaching and visiting the tlock—he intends 
to run his bees for some time. 

oa 


The annual meeting of the Ontario Bee- 
keepers’ Association will be held in the York 
County council chambers, Adelaide St., To- 
ronto, from Nov. 7, 2 P.M., to noon Nov. 9, 
during the time of the fruit, flower, and 
honey show, which show is held at Massey 
Hall. One-way tickets will be sold on the 
certificate plan, Nov. 2 to 10 inclusive, free 
to return up to Noy. 14. Certificates must 
be validated by the railway representative 
at the exhibition, cost for which is 25 cents 
on each ticket. Buy a ticket to Toronto 
only, and ask your station agent for a stand- 
ard certificate. Present your ticket at the 
exhibition in Toronto for the signature of the 
secretary, and validation, after which you 
can return home free irrespective of the 
number of tickets. There will also be spe- 
cial excursions from all points in Ontario, 
good going Nov. 7 and 8, and good to re- 
turn up to Noy. 10, at lowest single first- 
class fare. The Palmer House, King St., To- 
ronto, a few blocks from the Union Station 
(you need neither street-car nor bus), a 
$2.00-a-day house, has given a special rate 
of $1.50 a day. Members will be expected 
to double up in rooms. This house was 
headquarters for the North American Bee- 
keepers’ convention when it last met in To- 
ronto, when many delegates, particularly 
those from the United States, expressed 
their appreciation. We hope to see many at 
the convention. It will be particularly con- 
venient to York State bee-keepers, and Sec- 
retary Couse extends a hearty invitation to 
our United States brethren to come and 
take part. 

2 

_A visit to the apiarian department at the 
National Exposition, Toronto, Ont., this year 
shows that the poor honey season through- 
out the greater part of Ontario and Quebec 
has had an influence upon the exhibits. In 
extracted as well as in comb honey the qual- 
ity and the quantity, particularly the second 
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week of the exposition, is scarcely up to the 
usual mark; however, the exhibitors deserve 
the thanks of the bee-keepers at large for 
keeping honey in so conspicuous a manner 
before visitors to the exposition. 

The past history of the honey exhibition is 
full of interest, and dates back close to thirty 
years. Mr. D. A. Jones, Beeton, Ont., was 
practically the founder of the present exten- 
sive exhibit, and still holds the palm for 
having made the largest exhibit of extracted 
honey, creating quite an excitement in To- 
ronto and the Province of Ontario. 

It was at the Toronto exhibition, in the 
apiarian department, when, with Mr. D. A. 
Jones, I first met Mr. Wm. McEvoy, Wood- 
burn, Ont., Inspector of Apiaries for Onta- 
rio, well known to the apicultural world, 
and whose treatment of foul brood is follow- 
ed by so many. I remember him with a 
long string of first-prize tickets for honey, 
and his stating that he received first prize 
for honey at the Philadelphia Centennial. 

Mr. J. B. Hall, Woodstock, Ont., then the 
comb-honey king, with to-day his worldwide 
reputation as a comb-honey producer and 
bee-keeper, has made the largest exhibit of 
comb honey — we believe something like 
20,000 lbs. Mr. R. McKnight, Owen Sound, 
Ont., first taught us artistic effect; the con- 
ductor of this department put up the first 

lass pyramid, having seen one put up at the 

etroit exposition by Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, 
Flint, Mich. All these have drifted into the 
past so far as the Toronto exposition is 
concerned. This year the exhibitors were 
Messrs. R. H. Smith, St. Thomas; D. ‘An- 
guish, Southwold; George Laing, Milton; E. 
Grainger, Toronto; Arthur Laing,  Atton, 
and Mrs. R. H. Smith, St. Thomas. Photo- 
graphs of some of these are shown on p. 1366. 
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WHERE WINTER BEES? THE TEMPERATURE 
INSIDE OF A CLUSTER OF BEES WHEN IT , 
IS ZERO WEATHER OUTSIDE, 


‘‘Good morning, Mr. Doolittle. This is a 
fine October morning.”’ sty 

‘‘Yes. The sun shines out in all its glory, 
and it isso still and nice. But winter is com- 
ing, as surely as we had that unprecedented 
snowstorm of the 11th, when six inches of 
snow fell at a time never. known before. 
But winter does not bother Jones .any, 
does it?’’ 

‘‘Well, not very much, usually. But I am 
wondering how I had best winter my bees 
this winter. I have always wintered them 
outdoors, but somehow I am feeling a little 
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concerned about the matter this year. Do 
you know at what temperature the bees keep 
the interior of the cluster during winter?” 

‘‘For many years the temperature inside 
the cluster of bees while in winter quarters 
was unknown, as it was hard to get this 
temperature with an ordinary thermometer; 
for as soon as the thermometer was taken 
from the cluster it would commence to lower 
so fast that, on a cold morning, it would run 
down from three to five degrees while taking 
from the cluster and looking at it.”’ 

‘‘But there must have been some way to 
overcome this matter?”’ 

‘*Certainly. But it was not so easy as you 
may think. To do this I procured a self-reg- 
istering — thermometer, and had no idea 
but that I should have an easy job with this 
in getting the lowest temperature inside the 
cluster on any cold day. In this I was mis- 
taken, however, for in putting it in the hive 
the bees were aroused from their quiet slum- 
ber, which they usually take during the win- 
ter, to an activity nearly equaling that of 
summer.”’ 

‘‘Ah! I see. An element comes in there 
which I had not taken into consideration.”’ 

“The thermometer was put in at about 
four o’clock one afternoon when the mer- 
cury outside marked six degrees below zero. 
The next morning it was still colder, so I 
concluded that, if I got the temperature when 


it was as cold as this, it would not be far 
from what it would average, taking the very 


coldest weather together with that more mild; 
but when I went to take the thermometer 
out I saw that I could take the degree regis- 
tered only when the bees were at their warm- 
est point of excitement, caused by my open- 
ing the hive, for the registered heat stood at 
87 degrees, while that at which it stood on 
taking the thermometer from the hive was 
much lower.”’ 

‘*As I should expect, after the thought I 
a a moment ago. How did you overcome 
this?’’ 

“" «<T now saw that I must work my ther- 
mometer the other way, so I placed it near 

the stove until 100 degrees above zero was 
marked, on the cold side, when I set it, wrap- 
ed it in a warm cloth, and took it to the 
ive.”’ 

‘That would accomplish what you desired, 
Iam sure. What was the result?’ 

‘“‘The weather now became severe and 
blustering, so that I thought it best to leave 
the hive undisturbed for five days. During 
this time the mercury went as low as 16 de- 

rees below zero, but ‘on the afternoon of 
the fifth day it stood at 18 above. I now 
took out the thermometer, having a hot cloth 
ready to put it in the instant it was out from the 
cluster. It was immediately taken to a warm 
room where I had a perfect register of 63 de- 

rees as the lowest point reached during the 
five days of extreme cold.”’ 

‘*That test must have been conclusive.” 

‘*But I was not satisfied till I had tried 
further. In this way I kept on experiment- 
ing for several weeks, using several different 
colonies during the time, until I arrived at 
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the following, which I think is very nearly 
accurate, when a colony is in perfect quiet- 
ude. When the mercury stands at zero out- 
side, the temperature in the cluster of bees 
is 64 degrees, and for every 15 degrees of 
change from this point (outside), the change 
in the cluster is one degree. Thus 16 degrees 
below gave 63 degrees; zero gave 64 degrees; 
15 degrees above gave 65 degrees; while 28 
above (the highest it has been during any of 
my winter experiments) gave 66 degrees in 
the cluster.”’ 

‘‘That temperature is somewhat higher 
than I expected to know was maintained 
during winter. I should have guessed it to 
be about 50 degrees.”’ 

‘‘Very many guess from 45 to 50 degrees. 
But guesses and actual tests do not always 
agree. But listen: By the above figures it 
will be seen that the bees must burn much 
fuel in times of extreme cold, in order to 
warm the temperature of the cluster up from 
away below zero to 63 above that point. 
This fuel is, of course, honey or some substi- 
tute in the sugar line.”’ 

‘‘T see. The bees certainly can not use 
any other fuel than what they have stored 
in their combs.” 

‘*You are right. And from this the ques- 
tion naturally arises whether you have not 
been making a mistake in wintering your 
bees outdoors during the past, and losing in 
dollars and cents by the extra amount of 
honey which must be consumed in this way 
over cellar wintering.” 

‘*This is what I have been thinking about 
during the last few days; but I have never 
boiled the matter down to so fine a point as 
you have done.”’ 

‘You can not but admit that there must 
be a loss in honey in outdoor wintering in 
such a climate as we have in these northern 
States of ours; for surely it can not take as 
much fuel to warm a temperature of 45 de- 
ages (the temperature usually conceded to 
be right for cellar-wintering) to 65 degrees, 
as it does one from zero to 20 below, to the 
same point.”’ 

‘*That certainly must be right.”’ 

‘‘Yes. And there is another item in this 
matter, of more import, often, than the mere 
saving of honey.”’ 

‘*What is that?’ 

‘‘Where bees consume a large amount of 
honey as fuel there is a certain amount of 
soot and ashes left in the stove, or heater, 
after each burning.”’ 

‘“‘Ah! I see again.” 

“Yes: and unless there comes a chance 
when this accumulation can be disposed of 
in the natural way, which is a mid-winter 
flight or two, this accumulation brings on a 
waste of tissue by the strain on the bees: 
diarrhea sets in, the result of which is loss in 
colonies, or, what is nearly as bad, spring 
dwindling, to an extent which makes the 
colonies practically useless for surplus hon- 
ey the next season.”’ 

‘‘T am glad to have had this little talk with 
you; and as I have a fairly good cellar I am 
resolved to try cellar wintering.”’ 
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J. W. Shaw inquires on page 1097 as to the 
value of vetch. It has seemed of little value 
here in western Vermont. It blooms about 
the time of clover, but it is rarely you see 
any bees at work on it, although I have 
watched it carefully for several years. I 
found them quite plentiful on it this season 
for the first time. It is considered by some 
farmers as a bad plant, or quite difficult to 
eradicate when once it gets a foothold. 

eo 

It seems to me that the statements made 
by F. E. Brown, as well as by the editor some 
time ago in regard to the color of alfalfa 
honey, are of much value, for one fact is of 
more value than many theories. Now, if 
there are any other plants that produce dif- 
ferent-colored honey on different soils or in 
different localities, let those who know it 
make it known. If the color of the various 
kinds of honey most gathered by bees is well 
known it will be helpful in buying and sell- 
ing, as well as in other ways. 


oa 
ALFALFA HONEY IN THE EAST. 


Somewhere Dr. Miller inquires whether al- 
falfa yields honey here in the East. No, sir; 
it doesn’t as a rule. [had to watch for years 
before I found any bees on it; yet two years 
ago I found some bees at work on it about 
as lively as on sweet clover. It was on the 
south side of a hill on dry gravelly soil where 
conditions were somewhat like those in the 
arid regions of the West, and I should not 
be surprised if some seasons, when we are 
parched with drouth, alfalfa should freely 
offer its nectar to our hungry bees. 

Pe 
POLLEN DURING BASSWOOD BLOOM. 

‘There is né pollen produced by the bass- 
wood, or linden, as you know.” 

“Yes, I know there is not; but the bees 
gather it from the wild grape and other 
sources, even gathering it from our common 
grass. 

Yes, I know they gather some pollen in 
the early morning from these sources, but 
not to the extent that they do either before 
basswood or after it,’’ page 877. 

Say, Mr. Doolittle, you have some pretty 
smart bees. I have sometimes thought they 
would go further for honey, and bring home 
larger loads of it, than any other bees I ever 
saw: but when you tell about their gatherin 
poilen from the wild grape during sane 
bloom and after it, I am a little skeptical — 
just a little--for the wild grape blossoms 
hereabout early in June, and goes by weeks 
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before the hasswood throws its dainty blos- 
soms to the breeze. 
og 
POLLEN KEEPING. 

The idea you bring out, that only the pol- 
len from clover will keep through the win- 
ter, is certainly new. It is quite true, also, 
that localities differ, and what is true in one 
place may not be in another; but I can see 
no good reason why one kind of pollen, when 
saturated with honey, and all air excluded, 
should not keep as well as another. Chemi- 
cally they must be much alike. I should 
like to agree with you, for I dislike to disa- 
gree with those whom I consider my supe- 
riors; but I have watched with considerable 
interest, the present season, the bees putting 
their pollen ‘‘down”’ or putting it ‘‘up,’’ as 
good housewives sometimes say, or preserv- 
ing it for winter use. The pollen was al- 
ready saturated with honey, and packed solid 
in the cells, and glistened with honey. It 
only required covering with honey, and seal- 
ing, to complete the process; but I noticed 
that the pollen varied in color in different 
cells, indicating, to my mind, that it came 
from different sources, and that bees treat 
pollen much as they do honey. Take all 
they want for present use from open cells, 
and what remains seal up for future reference 
without much regard to whether it was gath- 
ered from clover or—cucumbers. ‘ 

eo 
THE EFFECTS OF THE COMB-HONEY 
CANARDS BEEN EXAGGERATED ? 

Some persons, myself among the number, 
have questioned whether the results of the 
various stories about the adulteration of 
honey have not been exaggerated; but recent 
events show very clearly the results of de- 
rogatory statements about food products. 
The effect of making public the report of 
Pres. Roosevelt’s special committee on the 
meat-packers of Chicago is quickly to reduce 
the sales of meat in our eastern markets. 
With heavy headlines the Boston Journal 
said: 

‘* BOSTON 


HAVE 


PLACES BAN ON _ BEEF-TRUST 
PRODUCTS. 

‘‘Bostonians have begun to shy at beef- 
trust goods. Already wholesale and retail 
dealers feel the effects of the sensational ex- 
posure of packing-house methods as depict- 
ed in the preliminary report to President 
Roosevelt, and made public by him. Our 
sales have fallen off scone Be scores of 
these dealers told a Journal reporter yester- 
day. All sorts of the prepared meats are be- 
ing blacklisted by the consumers; and to say 
trust sausages or potted ham to a customer 
now is to bring down a torrent of abuse up- 
on the trusts, upon us, and upon every thing 
in general. Most of our customers have re- 
fused absolutely to buy any of the trust 
meat, as they call it, declared our dealer.”’ 

Much more might be quoted in the same 
vein; but I have given enough to show that 
we can not be too careful of the reputation 
of the quality of our honey as an article of 
food. More and more thought is given to 
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the subject of pure foods. Now as never be- 
fore are the various States trying to protect 
their citizens from fraudulent and unwhole- 
some foods. Let us rejoice. 
o 
CLEANING SECTIONS. 

‘Isn't cleaning sections the dirtiest, stick- 
iest, and most monotonous job of the season?’’ 
Well, that depends. It is certainly dirty; 
and, during hot weather, it is usually sticky; 
whether it is monotonous depends on how 
you work. If you have no interest in your 
work but to remove the propolis you certain- 
ly have a pretty dry, uninteresting job; but 
if you have carefully marked each clamp 
when put on or taken off the hives so you 
can tell just which yard and hive each clamp 
or super came from, I know of no*more in- 
teresting or fascinating work connected with 
bee-keeping. 

“But isn’t it a lot of work to 
many clamps’’’ Some, but it pays. We 
let a letter stand for the yard; thus, N. 23—2 
is enough, and reads north yard, hive 23, 
clamp 2. W. 10—4 stands for the fourth 
clamp from hive number 10 in the west yard. 
But it adds immensely to our pleasure while 
cleaning honey. We find comparatively few 
supers filled just alike. One may be of 
pearly whiteness and delicate comb; the next 
may be white on the outside while the cen- 
tral combs are badly stained; another nearly 
free from propolis, while another is sadly 
soiled. Still another may have gnawed the 
cloth cover over the sections and mixed the 
refuse with the capping, ruining them for 
fancy honey or any use but the extractor. 
You can tell which yard, and also the indi- 
vidual hives, that produce the whitest combs. 
If you find supers having many sections con- 
taining pollen it is easy, by referring to your 
records, to find whether this condition was 
caused by queenlessness or otherwise. You 
will find that the work in many supers was 
done so poorly that the hive demands a 
change of queen. You can tell the hives 
containing the most desirable queens for 
your use. When you find a super, as I did 
the other day, marked W. 48—5, with white 
handsome ‘combs, you will know that this 
particular hive has filled five supers; and if 
your pulse does not quicken, and the blood 
in your veins tingle to your finger-tips, your 
experience will be different from mine. 

NVhere one has hundreds of hives in sey- 
eral yards it is impossible to tell very accu- 
rately your best colonies while you handle 
them during the busy season. You haven't 
time; but when you clean your honey you 
may find many hives producing such supe- 
rior combs in such abundance as easily to 
place them at the head as most desirable to 
breed from. 


mark so 








SWEET CLOVER, WHITE AND YELLOW, 

I have watched the sweet clovers side by side for 
years, and with me the yellow is quite four weeks 
earlier than the white kind. My memorandum for 
this season is, “first yellow blossoms open May 22; 
first white blossoms. June 25.” A, L. AMOs. 

Comstock, Neb. 
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ALL ABOUT APICULTURE. 


I was born. Circumstantial evidence to 
that effect is clear. As to when, I know only 
by hearsay. I have been living ever sinc : 
can remember. Some of my friends take is- 
sue me on this point, and say I am not alias 
and never was. Iwas brought up ona farm. 
That is clear too. I ama self-made man. 
Say! but didn’t I have an easy job? 

The first symptom of the bee fever mani- 
fested itself about ten years ago, and I wrote 
to The A. I. Root Co. to see what could b 
done for it. They advised me to go to some 
neighbor bee-keeper and get pointers. I 
went to a neighbor who informed me he had 
two gums of bees. One was in an old ice- 
cream freezer and the other was in a sheet- 
iron gasoline-oven. A nail-keg was in read- 
iness to catch an expected swarm. This keg 

yas thoroughly rubbed with peach-leaves as 
a sure nite agai — absconding. My 
first question was: ‘What kind of hive do 
you recommend?”’ 

‘Well, the oven makes the best winter re- 
pository; but the ice-cream freezer is the 
best summer resort.’ 

‘‘How about the nail-keg 

“Oh! well, I take that up with brimstone 
in the fall.’ 

I then asked: 


‘What constitutes the prin- 
cipal nectar-secreting flora in this locality?” 
‘*The which? ”’ 
‘Of what do your bees make honey?’ 


‘They do best when the ladies next door 
are making sun-dried cherry and strawberry 
preserves. ¢ 

I always heard that a fruit country is good 
for bees. I tried to get some more informa- 
tion, but he assured me that was all there 
was to it, so I returned home a full-fledged 
bee-keeper, thanks to the advice of the Root 
Co. : 

I got some bees and thought I would raise 
some queens. The first queen I raised had 
a playful way of laying a cell half full of 
eggs, laying them criss-cross, helter-skelter, 
and almost anyway. I began to think there 
might possibly be something about bee cul- 
ture that I did not umderstand; but my broth- 
er helped me out this time. He said: 

‘That queen of yours mated with a blue- 
bottle fly, because that is just the way the 
flies lay eggs in my beefsteak.’ 

One day a lady hearing that I wanted more 
bees phoned me that a tremendous swarm 
was hanging in a tree in her yard. I could 
have them by coming after them. How 
easy! There now was great activity about 
the house. A shawl-strap was hunted out 
from the attic, with which a hive was se- 
cured; then, mounting my bicycle, I scorch- 
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ed up the street. The distance was about 
two miles. It was Decoration day, and the 
parade was going by. As I shot through the 
crowd some one said: 

“What on earth is the matter with that 
lunatic?” 

Another answered: 

“Nothing, only he has got the hives.” 

I arrived just as the bees were preparing 

tomoye. They were dropping off from the 
main cluster in bunches about the size of 
your fist. In an instant they were all on the 
wing and making across the city. But my 
fighting blood was up. Those bees were 
mine, und I did not feel as if it were asking 
too much to have something to say about 
where I should keep them. I got on the 
bike and sailed around the squares until I 
got well ahead of them. I went into a yard 
and summoned the family and all the neigh- 
hors, and assigned each his task. A tub was 
put under the pump, and a boy was_ asked 
to make the pump-handle vibrate. We all 
got pails and filled them with water, and 
awaited the arrival of the bees. When they 
came we certainly had a surprise in store for 
them. We ducked them, we doused them, 
we soused them. They thought they had 
better put up while the cyclone was in oper- 
ation, and settled in the top of an osage 
hedge, about fifteen feet from the ground. 
I borrowed a step-ladder, got a long forked 
pole from under the clothes-line, put a pail 
in this fork, and manfully made the ascent. 
I held up the paii on the pole just under the 
swarm, and gave the limb a poke. The 
thing worked out far beyond my expecta- 
tions. The whole swarm dropped en masse 
into the pail. This made things so top-heavy 
that bees, pail, ladder, and myself went 
charging down through that osage hedge. 
0 Absalom! how I envied you that: you had 
your little fracas in an oak instead of an 
osage hedge! We all landed on the hive in 
fairly good condition. My veil was left 
hanging high up in the hedge. The bees 
took special notice of this fact and got busy. 
I retreated in great disorder, but quickly 
set up my outfit and went after that. bunch 
again. 
_I think 1 bailed them out of that tree about 
five times before they could understand that 
[ really needed them down there in that hive. 
But we wheeled them home that night, and 
in about two weeks they made about fifteen 
pounds of extra-fancy white-clover honey in 
Danzenbaker sections. It was our first; and, 
wasn't it good? 3 





A BOTTLE FEEDER. 


Ihave hit on a device for feeding my bees 
with a bottle. Put a rag stopper in and put 
the neck through an auger-hole in the top of 
the hive. The flow can be regulated by 
tight or loose stopper, on atmospheric-pres- 
sure principle. J. H. COLiins. 

Bardwell, Ky. 

[This form of feeder is by no means new; 

ut it is a good one, nevertheless, under 
some conditions.—ED. } 
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ALEXANDER METHOD OF BUILDING 
UP WEAK COLONIES IN 
EARLY SPRING. 


Why Some Have Failed. 


BY E. W. ALEXANDER. 


In defense of the best and most practicable 
method that: has ever been made public in 
caring for our weak colonies after taking 
them from their winter quarters, I feel 
almost compelled to notice the attack made 
on that method by A. J. Snowden, in the 
Sept. 15th issue of GLEANINGs. As to his 
statement that I ‘‘write things that are not 
facts,’ and that in recommending this meth- 
od I write things that are not practicable, I 
have only to say that I leave this to intelli- 
gent bee-keepers to decide for themselves. 

First, I wish it to be understood that this 
method in question is one that we have been 
practicing for over 20 years with all our 
weak colonies in eatly spring, and that we 
never lost three per cent of those that were 
treated in this way. We have had 75 weak 
colonies at a time on strong ones, and very 
seldom lost one. 

My friends, I hope you did not notice in 
his attack on me his ignorance of handling 
bees when you read that ‘‘a goose or turkey 
wing is the best kind of brush out.’’ How 
strange this is, when you and I have always 
thought that there was nothing that would 
irritate bees to the stinging-point like brush- 
ing them with feathers! 

For the benefit of a few bee-keepers who 
have made‘a failure of this method, and also 
for the benefit of a very large number of 
new subscribers to GLEANINGS, I will rewrite 
this method in question, and make it as plain 
as I can. 

About six or seven days after taking your 
bees from their winter quarters, pick out 
and mark all your weak colonies, also your 
strongest ones, marking an equal number of 
each; then all weak colonies that have a 
patch of brood in one comb about as large 
as yourhand. Set all such on top of a strong 
colony with a queen-excluder between, clos- 
ing upyentrances to the weak colony except 
through the excluder. Then there are those 
that are very weak that have only a queen, 
and perhaps not more than a handful of bees 
with no brood. Fix these last named in this 
way: Go to the strong colony you wish to set 
them over, and get a frame of brood with its 
adhering bees, being sure not to take their 
queen; then put the queen of the weak colo- 
ny on this comb with the strange bees, and 
put it into the weak hive; leave them in this 
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way about half a day, then set them on top 
of a strong colony where you got the brood 
with a queen-excluder between. Do all this 
with a little smoke, and avoid exciting the 
strong colony in any way. If a cool day, 
and the bees are not flying, I usually leave 
the strong colony uncovered, except with 
the excluder, for a few hours before settin 
on the weak colony. The whole thing shoul 
be done as quietly as possible, so that neither 
colony hardly realizes that it has been 
touched. When the weak colony has been 
given some brood, and put on top in this 
careful and still manner, hardly one queen 
in a hundred will be lost, and in about 30 
days each hive will be crowded with bees 
and maturing brood. Then when you wish 
to separate them, set the strongest colony on 
a new stand and give it also some of the 
bees from the hive that is left on the old 
stand, as a few of the working force will 
return to the old location, especially if they 
are black bees or degenerate Italians. 

In every case that has come to my notice 
where this method has been reported a fail- 
ure it has been by one of two causes—either 
from lack of brood in a weak colony to hold 
the queen and her few bees in the upper 
hive, or by smoking the strong colony so 
that, as soon as the weak one was set on top, 
the bees from below would rush up and 
sting every thing above. Therefore avoid 
using smoke or doing any thing that will 
excite the strong colony. 

If done in a careful manner the bees in the 
lower hive never seem to realize that any 
strangers have been put above them, and 
they will all work in harmony together. 

From the many complimentary letters I 
have received during the past summer I am 
sure that, when GLEANINGS gave this method 
to the bee-keeping world, it was the means 
of saving thousands of colonies for its many 
readers; so, give that paper all credit; and 
if you will put this method in practice next 
spring, as I have explained, it will be worth 
more to you than all you have ever paid out 
for bee-journals. 

Delanson, N. Y. 


OBSERVATION HIVES. 





Some Improvements: the Disadvantages 
Connected with the Regular Style as 
Devised by Langstroth; How these 
may be Overcome. 


BY DANIEL F. SAVAGE. 


[For several years past there has been a growing 
interest in the study of the habits of the bee, anda 
revival of interest in the observation hive. Dr. E. F. 
Bigelow, of Stamford. Conn., has been a leading spirit 
in the movement for a better equipment for the study 
of bee-life. He believes that nothing is too good for 
his bees, and has devised several observation hives. 
Dr. Hodge, in his book, ‘Nature -Study and Life,” 
makes a strong plea for the observation hive. In the 
following article Mr. Savage points out the advan- 
tage of acertain form of single-frame hive, and in 
later articles by other contributors we shall show the 
comparative merits of single-frame and full-size ob- 
servation hives—how to handle them, etc.—ED. ] 


I feel confident that you will appreciate an 
apparatus that I have devised for convenient 
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and careful observation of the wonderfu| 
working of the bees, as nearly as possible in 
a normal condition. It is more than thirty 
years since I undertook to build an obserya- 
tory hive on the pattern given by Langstroth 
in 1862, which I scrupulously followed in ey- 
ery particular. 

Very soon I found difficulty in its use, 
The space between glasses was 1}, and it 
was difficult to lower the comb with acher- 
ing bees down there without scraping off 
bees, and more difficult to get it out after the 
bees had fastened it to the glass here and 
there. Besides, the top strips concealed the 
top-bar and all above it, and things might be 
in progress right there that I wished very 
much to see. So I took off those top strips 
and nailed the top on permanently, and ar- 
ranged to put the comb in from the side. 
Next I discarded all grooves and rabbets and 
strips, as it was difficult to get the glass off 
and on. The dark and tortuous tunne! for 
an entrance was a nuisance that had to be 
abated. It was apt to be clogged up by 
workers trying to drag out a dead drone. 
You know they never pull all together the 
same way, but stupidly pull every way. I 
have known a queen to be waylaid and 
smothered there, with complete congestion of 
all other business. Father Langstroth says 
that young queens could not readily find the 
way out, and in one instance he was obliged 
to place the young queen in a nucleus out of 
doors in order that she might take her nup- 
tial flight. Strange that he did not rather 

rovide a more convenient place of exit. 
The vestibule block, as shown, was adopted 
for this and for several other important pur- 
poses. It gives solidity and squareness to 
the whole structure. The passageways are 
commodious, and entirely open to view: it 
brings the hive away from too close contact 
with the window; it furnishes a convenient 
place for a small glass feeder, and a ventila- 
tor at the top, covered with wire cloth. 

Near the top of both front and rear posts 
a screw-hook goes in, its point slightly en- 
tering the wood of the frame, thus keeping 
the same firmly fixed. In the bottom are 
two screws projecting upward about 2, and 
upon these the frame rests. The screw-hooks 
are convenient for lifting the hive. A strap 
or cord may be attached so as to carry with 
one hand. Ifa lower sash be used it is raised 
so as to rest upon a strip about 4 inches wide, 
and through this strip an aperture is cut 
about 13X24, so that the projecting end will 
rest upon the window-ledge and pass easily 
outside. The hive may be placed at any part 
of the window by removing a pane, say 
10X16, and substituting a pane 10X12 with 
athin piece of wood 10x4 below, through 
which the hole is cut. From the screw-hook 
at the rear, a picture-cord or wire goes to 
the upper window-casing. No other fasten- 
ing or support is needed. The foot-piece is 
screwed on to the bottom, and is turned 
crosswise when the hive is set down any- 
where; when in place at the window, this 
piece is turned lengthwise so as to be out of 
the way. Glass, four sheets, 119%: two 
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sheets of a size sufficient to cover the vesti- 
pule-block. These glasses go flat upon the 
wood, and are secured by wires bent at an 
angle and put in close to the edge of the 
glass so as to be readily turned on or off. 
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No shutters are needed. The act of re- 
moving them, and especially the sudden ad- 
mission of light, excites the bees. They will 
soon become quiet, and perhaps continue 
their occupations from where they were in- 
terrupted. But father Langstroth discovered 
that they will work on continuously, although 
exposed to the full light of day. Why, then, 
should he or any one put on those vexatious 
shutters’ Of course, the glass hives, stand- 
ing out of doors, will require them; but sure- 
ly not those inside at a window. I have 
sometimes used a cloth, common sheeting, to 
throw over the hive at night, not to keep the 
light out, but to keep the heat in. It hangs 
down in contact with the glass, and thus 
prevents too much radiation. 

From the bottom or from the center of the 
comb a bee-line leads to all outdoors (lower 
entrance not shown in the illustration). Any 
or all of the passageways can be promptly 
closed or opened by small. tins, or strips cut 
from a postal card, that go in between the 
edges of front and bottom glass. There are 
numerous other advantages, surprising in an 
apparatus consisting of so few separate parts. 

The manipulation is easy. I take the ap- 
paratus to the yard, set it on a level place, 


remove top and bottom glass from one side, 
select a suitable comb, shake off most of the 
bees, or all of them if any cutting or grafting 
or other considerable preparation is needed. 
Then, taking the frame by top and bottom 
. bars near the corners, I place one end- 
bar up on the two screw-heads below 

and push the other end-bar, which now 
becomes the top, into place. I have 

OA, on my fourth finger a little 

— ment of wire which goes over the 
end-bar, and carries the comb just far 
enough. When the projecting end touch- 

e3 the glass the left hand goes up to the 

rear screw-hook and turns it in so as 

to enter the wood of the top-bar of the 

t frame, and press the projections above 
Hook and below firmly against the shoulders; 
} then the front screw hook is turned in. 
When the comb is adjusted centrally the 

lop glass.is put on; then if more bees 


are wanted they are shaken down by tj. 


the side. Young bees will run up 
promptly; old bees are apt to take wing 
and fly away home. Then the bottom 
glass is put on, and the transaction is 
complete; and usually only two or three 
minutes of time are required, and no- 
body is hurt or greatly disturbed. The 
window being properly prepared, the 
end of the hive is passed through the 
aperture, — smoothly but not tight- 
ly; the cord is looped to the rear screw- 
hook, and the bees have begun to or- 
ganize and take account of stock, afd 
are ready for business. Ifthere are an 
queen-cells which the bees have built 
downward, they now have a horizontal 
position; but you know very well that 
the queens will come out all right. If 
it were necessary to give the comb ex- 
actly the same position that it had orig- 
inally (but it is not necessary) then 
we could easily make our apparatus accord- 
ingly. But I prefer the upright position of 
the L. frame for several reasons. I do not 
expect to secure a.surplus of sections. For 
show purposes I find that a hole cut out from 
the comb will be more promptly rebuilt, and 
will show the process better. 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 


AN OLD BEE-BOOK. 





BY EUGENE SECOR. 


Concluded from last issue. 


Mr. Evans wove into his poem the names 
of nearly every tree, shrub, and plant growing 
in the British Isles that yielded either honey 
or pollen. He quotes freely from the Eng- 
lish botanies of the time and from other 
sources, besides seeming to exercise a wide 
observation himself. 

Here are two lines which, with the foot- 
note, may be of interest to present-day bee- 
keepers: 

What tho’ erewhile yon Elm’s emergent bud 

Pour’d in the lap of Spring a pgison’d flood 


™ 
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The footnote is as follows, quoting from 
Evelyn's Sylva: 

‘‘But I hear an ill report of this tree for 
bees, that, surfeited of the blooming seeds, 
they are obnoxious to the lask at their first 
going abroad in the Spring, which endan- 
gers whole stocks, if remedies be not timely 
adhibited. Therefore, it is said they do not 
thrive in great Elm countries, but the truth 
of which I am yet to learn.”’ 

Mr. Evans adds to the foregoing: 

‘‘The author, having applied to some 
friends in Worcestershire (which abounds 
with, Elms) on this subject, remains in the 
same dilemma; and is equally at a loss to 
say whether a real poison, or mere repletion 
after long fasting throughout the winter, 
produces this effect. Columella has long 
since observed the circumstance respecting 
both this tree and the Spurge, and ascribes 
it wholly to the latter of these causes.”’ 

Mr. Evans does not inform us which spe- 
cies, of, the elm produces such fatal results, 
and it would be interesting to know whether 
such effects are observed now in England or 
elsewhere. I regard our American white 
elm as a pollen-producer of some value in 
early spring. 

The only references I find with respect to 
the management of bees and the production 
of honey are at footnotes and additional 
notes at the close of each division of the 
work. 

On p. 11% of Book III. is an interesting ac- 
cqunt of Mr. Wildman’smethods. Mr. Wild- 
man is often quoted by the author as a very 
successful apiarist. 

‘A swarm being housed in one of his flat 
straw hives, and placed in the shed at night, 
a.large bell glass is then placed on its top, 
the slider being withdrawn to allow a com- 
munication, and covered with a common 
straw hive, as the bees work best in the 
dark. If these still linger above, tho’ the 
glass be nearly filled, and cluster without 
the door, a second flat hive is placed beneath 
the other, and the bees will soon disappear 
both from the glass and the doorway. The 
slider may then be closed, the glass of honey 
removed, and an empty set in its room; the 
same processes being repeated as often as 
the fineness of the season will admit, with 
the usual caution to reserve a winter’s sup- 
ply. If a straw hive be used instead of a 
glass, the same method will apply, with a 
very slight shade of difference. 

‘Thus the fullness of the dark hive being 
not so easily discernible, the second may be 
placed beneath about the end of the third 
week, the slider of this withdrawn, and the 
mouth of the upper one closed. 

‘*When the bees begin to lie out, a third 
should be set below the others with the slid- 
er open; and before the uppermost one is 
taken away, its mouth should be unclosed, 
and the slider of the other shut. The few 
remaining bees will then fly off, and return 
to the lowest door, as being their unsual en- 
trance. 

‘¢ An old stock in a round-topped hive may 
be similarly treated, being raised on a flat 
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one ten days after the first swarm; and 
again upon a second when the bees begin to 
lie out. It may then be removed and re. 
placed by a glass, or hive, at pleasure. 

‘‘A correspondent in the Gent. Mayuazine 
for January, 1803, has adopted another sim- 
ple and easy plan of taking the honey with- 
out destroying the bees; which differs from 
that of Mr. Wildman only in removing the 
lower instead of the wpper hive. Thus, be- 
low a well-filled stall he places an imp, or 
lift, consisting of a few straw wreaths five 
or six inches deep, and covered with a board 
of well-seasoned wood, in which a hole is { 
perforated (two or three inches by three- 
fourths of an inch) exactly over the mouth 
of the lift. When the hive is quite full of 
honey, he sets beneath another large imp, 
ten or twelve inches deep; and from this, in 
August, he takes several quarts of fine honey. 

‘*In the same magazine for 1804, he as- 
sures us that he had obtained by this meth- 
od, in the preceding season, from four weak 
stocks, weighing all together about 53 |bs., 
no less than 145 Ibs. of honey, and 6 lbs. of 
wax, having fed each hive in the spring with 
only 4 lbs. of coarse sugar, syruped with 
beer. Why his bees bred only in the upper 
he does not very clearly explain; but the 
success is founded on the assertion of a re- 
spectable clergyman.”’ 

As giving an additional account of what 
they sometimes obtained from a colony, | 
quote from a footnote on page 62, Book III: 

‘‘Mr. Wildman assures us that he pur- 
chased, in the year 1798, a glass of honey, 
filled in the course of one month, which 
contained sixty-three pounds of exceedingly 
fine honeycombs; and that the hive off whic 
it was taken had enough remaining for a 
full winter’s supply.”’ 

One thing especially seems to puzzle our 
author and all the naturalists up to his time. 
They had a very imperfect knowledge of the 
longevity of individual bees. It was before 
the introduction of the Italian or other yel- 
low race, and much speculation seems to 
have been entertained on this point. One 
eg taken by itself, looks strange at our 

ay— 


And seven fleet summers fill her utmost date. 


But Mr. Evans seems to have taken this 
thought from Virgil, and frankly acknowl- 
edges that the length of life of the queen and 
workers ‘‘is but a vague conjecture.’’ He 
suggests a number of experiments to deter- 
mine the question. 

The title-page of the volume under review 
says: ‘‘A POEM IN FOUR BOOKS,” but only 
three are published in this bound volun, 
— no explanation why the fourth is ousjit- 
ted. 

It has been a rare treat to study the book 
from which I have quoted. It is the work 
of a poet-naturalist who must have spent 
years in preparation for the self-imposed 
task. His wide general information, added 
to his literary culture and scientific train- 
ing, make it a book of absorbing interest to 
the student of to-day. 
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WINTERING BABY NUCLEI. 

Half 2 Pint of Bees may be Win- 
terei on Three Pounds of 
Stores: some of the Necessary 
Conditions. 


3Y ALLEN LATHAM. 





Hearing of my success in the 
wintering of baby nuclei, the ed- 
itor of GLEANINGS expressed a 
desire that I tell how I did it. | 
will not only describe what I did 
last winter, but will also offer 
photographs of the wintering- 
case. 

After mostly failures in the ef- 
orts to winter these little colonies, 
I first succeeded two winters 
ago, 1904-05, carrying five nuclei 
through that severe winter. These 
five miniature colonies were set 
in a barrel open at each end. The 
barrel was placed on a window- 
screen, and over the open top was 
thrown a piece of mosquito-bar. 
The barrel stood next to the 
steam-heater in the full light of 
the cellar windows. Though close 
to the main passageway from 
stairs to coal-bin and to heater, 
and not four feet from a large 
ash-sieve, these nuclei were but 
little disturbed by the frequent 
passing, few bees leaving the little 
hives. Twice during the winter 
the hives were set out so that the 
bees could take a flight. They '16. 2.—THE TWO CASES AROUND THE PILE OF BABY 
came through in such good shape NUCLEI. 


that three of them 
were used to build 
up into regular 
colonies. 

This success led 
me to try the same 
plan on a larger 
scale. The pic- 
ture will show 
how I constructed 
a wintering - case 
of two shredded- 
wheat boxes. The 
inside of this case 
was painted a 
dead black, and 
the top and_ bot- 
tom were further 
protected from 
the light by raised 
edges on large 
covers which were 
held away from 
the case so that 
ventilation would 
be good. 

In this case I 
tried to winter 24 
FIG. 1.—ALLEN LATHAM’S PLAN FOR WINTERING BABY NUCLEI IN A_ nuclei, stacked jn ° 

CELLAR; METHOD OF TIERING UP THE LITTLE HIVES. six tiers of four 


as Hehe i 9 
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each. I had 21 good ones in the spring. 
One or two starved, and one had too few 
bees to survive. Weekly I weighed some of 
these nuclei, and all were weighed when set 
in and when put out. They were given 
two winter flights. They were put into the 
cellar late in November, and set out early 
in April, or possibly late March—I have for- 
gotten the exact date. 

There were too many nuclei for the case, 
for the ventilation proved insuflicient, the 
bees accumulating too much water in their 
intestines. A single nucleus left by itself in 


another part of the cellar wintered much 
better, though it was given but one flight. 


FIG. 3.—BABY NUCLEI PACKED IN BOXES READY FOR 


WINTER IN A CELLAR. 


So much for the way it was done. [ will 
add, however, that it is not necessary to con- 
struct a wintering-case. Baby nuclei prop- 
erly prepared will winter splendidly placed 
singly or by pairs, in empty hive-bodies, the 
entrance of the hive-body being left open, or 
the body being set on quarter-inch blocks, 
and a burlap sack being thrown over the 
open top. The temperature of the cellar 
should not fall much below 40 nor rise much 
above 55, unless, indeed, the cellar be an ex- 
ceedingly dry one. Ina very dry cellar the 
bees will not mind temperature changes of 
considerable range, while in a moist cellar 
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they suffer from the cold, and become un- 
easy from the heat. 

The preparation of these nuclei has much 
to do with their wintering. One should not 
try to winter less than half a pint of lees 
alone, and a pint will do much better. | 
like bees enough to fill three spaces between 
the combs of 44X41 sections. Fewer |hees 
find it difficult to keep warm. These nuclei 
should have not less than three pounds of 
stores. and I prefer four to five pounds. My 
baby hives will hold nearly five pounds of 
stores when well stocked. My weighings of 
last winter showed that a pound will carry 
one of these nuclei two months, it being re- 
markable to see with what reg- 
ularity these nuclei lost just two 
ounces per week. 

If one wishes to try wintering 
a few, let him proceed as follows: 
Make a box with an inside mea- 
sure, of 8X4} x43, with a loose 
bottom. Bore a 32-inch hole in 
one end close to the open side. 
Wedge four sections of cheap 
honey in this box. Go to some 
hive which can spare a pint of 
bees, and shake out on the grass 
two quarts of bees. Soon the old 
hees will mostly go to the hive. 
I should have said, to be sure, 
that the queen is with the shaken 
hees, a caged queen being placed 
in the hive from which the bees 
are taken. Set the little hive over 
the pint of young bees on the 
ground and Jet bees and queen 
run into it. If this operation is 
done toward evening the bees will 
stay, very few deserting the 
queen. If a strange queen is giv- 
en, then the hive will have to 
stand in a dark cellar about three 
days. A hive prepared thus in 
late October will winter well. 

I have even used an entirely 
empty hive and fed the pint of 
bees with honey and syrup, fore- 
ing them to build their own 
combs. This was done with two 
such lots of bees last fall, being 
forced to build and fill not only 
their own combs but a set for an- 
other lot of bees. Each of these 
lots wintered excellently. They 
reared no brood, and wintered on 
honey in virgin comb. They win- 
tered much better than many lots which had 
younger bees. 

I have fed these nuclei as late as Novem- 
ber 25th, and always practice feeding them 
all through October and the first half of No- 
vember, at which time robber bees are not 
so troublesome. 

Many of these nuclei are those which have 
been used all the season for the mating of 
queens. The stronger of these and enough 
others are prepared to care for all the good 
surplus queens which I care to winter. 
like to winter about a score of good vigorvus 
queens with which to requeen colonies in the 
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spring in case of need. Such as are not 
used for this purpose in the spring are kept 
for my queen-mating. Some are used in 
this way. If a colony has died leaving plen- 
ty of stores, one of these babies is set bodily 
in the hive of combs, being given one frame 
of brood in exchange for one of the frames 
of honey. The queen quickly takes posses- 
sion of the larger brood-nest, and the nucleus 
in the space of a month becomes a very re- 
spectable colony. 

When set out in spring these nuclei are 
very apt to desert their hives. It is well to 
place excluder zine over the entrances, and 
even with this precaution the queen is often 
deserted, the bees joining in with others. If 
set out for an afternoon, and then put back 
in the cellar for three or four days, there is 
less likelihood of desertion. 


CONCRETE BEE-CELLARS. 


How the Same can be Built at about Half 
the Cost of Brick or Cut Stone, with 
Unskilled Labor. 


BY E. R. ROOT. 





As our readers already know, The A. I. 
toot Co. is putting up a publishing house 
and office, 140X100, all of concrete. Nota 
brick or stone is to be found in the entire 
structure. The accompanying engravings 
show snap-shots of the work as it is going on, 
and they were taken especially for this arti- 
cle, in order that the reader may understand 


just how to build the wooden forms for hold- 
ing the concrete mixture until it is set, when 
the forms are to be removed and raised up 
higher, ready for another pour. 

3efore going further it might be well to 
explain something about the modern uses of 
concrete, both for foundation walls and su- 
perstructures in place of either brick or 
stone. Many modern factory buildings are 
now being built of concrete. In not a few 
cases the walls of this material are a great 
deal cheaper than the same thickness of 
brick, and much stronger, and absolutely 
fireproof. They are as permanent as the 
rock of Gibraltar. It is true that we have 
heard in the papers of how some foolish con- 
tractors, who, in a hurry to rush forward a 
job, took away the forms before the cement 
had set, with the result that there was a gen- 
eral collapse, and in some cases a loss of 
life. But builders and architects alike are 
learning better now; and when the concrete 
is properly made, nothing can be stronger or 
more permanent. 

Reinforced concrete—that is, ordinary con- 
crete in which iron or steel rods are imbed- 
ded—is something that is coming rapidly for- 
ward. This is now beginning to be used for 
building some of the tall sky-scrapers in our 
hig cities. Notwithstanding the great height 
of these buildings, there is not an I beam nor 
a brick in the whole structure — nothing but 
concrete and slender iron rods passing 
lengthwise through the mass. Buildings of 


this construction stood the San Francisco 
earthquake and fire much better than the 
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MANNER OF PJUURING THE SuFL CONCRETE FROM A WHEELBARROW INTO THE FORM. 


steel sky-scrapers that were damaged much 
by the fire. 

But I will not attempt to take space here 
to show the value of concrete in place of 
brick or stone; but suffice it to say that it is 
taking the place of both materials to an ex- 
tent that it is cutting down the price of brick 
in many localities, and in some places put- 
ting the ordinary brick masen out of a job, 








NEAR VIEW OF WOODEN FORM FOR HOLDING CONCRETF. 


for the reason that unskilled labor will take 
the cheap material and put up a substantial 
wall. Perhaps the following incident will 
illustrate why this is so: 

One of our contractors in this town was 
figuring on the cost of a concrete foundation, 
one of brick, and one of stone. After get- 
ting all the bids in he found that the one of 


concrete was going to cost only half as much , 
brick at | 


as one of brick — 
$7.00 per 1000 and Portland 
cement at $1.75 per barrel, 
and ordinary river sand and 
gravel at $1.00 per cubic yard. 
[If these proportions were 
borne out generally, no hee- 
keeper could afford to use 
brick or stone. 

Much more might be said; 
but for the purpose of this 
article [ simply wish to de- 
scribe how one can build a 
bee-cellar all of concrete, 
doing all the work himself 
at odd hours, without the em- 
ployment of a high-priced 
man to do the work. 

HOW TO MAKE THE FOK) 
FOR A BEE-CELLAR. 

As will be apparent {rom 
the engravings, in all con- 
crete work it is necessary to 
make a form to hold the -oft 
mortar before it sets to the 
shape we desire to have it 
stand permanently. As (is 
concrete mixture when !'rst 
poured is very heavy it puts 
a severe strain on the panes, 
and it is, therefore, impvr- 
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tant they they be most thoroughly braced by 
2x4's edgewise against the boarding, with 
jron bolts passing clear through to hold the 
two panels securely in position (see illustra- 
tions). These iron bolts can be easily pulled 
out in 24 hours when the forms are removed. 
Tae panel-work is then raised up nearly its 
width on top of the concrete already harden- 
ed, the bolts are reinserted in the same holes, 
the work brought to line and plumb, when 
another pour is made: but in building a bee- 
cellar ina clay foundation it would not be 
necessary to have more than one set of pan- 
els. The clay wall would answer for the 
backing. 

I have talked with our contractor and 
builder, Mr. A. K. Loomis, of Medina, and 
he says the easiest way for the bee-keeper to 
build a bee-cellar or a cistern is to construct 
asquare frame made up of four panels, each 
panel being about three or four feet wide, 
and long enough to reach across the cellar 
less the thickness of the two walls. When 
put together in place and suitably braced it 
looks like a huge shallow box without top or 
bottom, set in the center of the cellar dug 
ut, or in a position that will leave an eight- 
inch wall or filling between the framework 
and the cellar. The cement is mixed in the 
cellar according to the instructions to be 
given further on, and is then poured by scoop- 
shovelfuls into the space between the frame- 
work and the cellar. When filled to the 
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height of the frame the work is stopped for 
24 hours, at the expiration of which time the 
frame is raised and moved up to nearly the 
height of its width, and braced again, when 
another pour is made as before. In this way 
the work is carried on until the proper 
height is reached. 

If it is desired to cover the top of the cel- 
lar with a concrete roof, make a platform of 
the panels, putting them overhead in the 
form of a ceiling, supporting them thorough- 
ly with bracework underneath so they will 
not settle by the weight of the concrete. 
Procure some old railway irons or some old 
cast-away iron pipes, and lay them cross- 
wise of the top of the cellar at equal dis- 
tances. Pour the concrete on top, imbedding 
the old scrap iron in the center of the con- 
crete. Level it off nicely, and at the end of 
a couple of weeks pull out the wooden ceil- 
ing from underneath, when the concrete roof 
with its reinforcements of scrap iron will 
hold all the earth you can pile on the top of 
it. But for the purpose of making it water- 
proof, paint the top with asphalt or tar, then 
pile the earth on top at least four or five feet 
deep. Indeed, it could be rounded up, as 
this thickness of earth on top would make a 
cellar absolutely uniform in temperature, 
and perfectly dry within; providing there is 
a good drain-tile at the bottom. It is always 
best to have bee-cellars, if possible, built on 
a side-hill for the purpose of drainage, and 











END VIEW OF THE FORMS, SHOWING THK BOLTS AND CROSS-STICKS AT THE TOP TO HOLD 
THE PANELS APART. 
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at the same time have an easy entrance. 
I omitted to explain that, for a roofed-over 
cellar on level ground a door-frame should 
be inserted back of the panel work on one 
side for a hatchway entrance, and the con- 
crete poured around each side. If the cellar 
is to be entered through the top, from a 
building above, then it will not be necessary 
to provide for such doorway. 

I also omitted to explain that the panel- 
work should be so constructed that it can be 
taken down in order to get it loose and put 
it up again. If lumber is expensive, the 
forms need not be more than a foot deep; 
but in that case you would make a pour of 
cement once in 24 hours for every foot deep 
of the cellar. With a cellar six feet deep it 
would take a week before it would be com- 
pleted. 

BUILDING A CELLAR IN SANDY SOIL. 


Where there is loose sand, and the cellar 
is liable to cave in, it will be necessary to 
make double forms like those shown in the 


ry to get some coarse gravel or crushed 
stone, such as is used for paving purposes, 
and mix with the sand. Any ¥ 5 brick or 
broken stone, or even cobblestone, that may 
be found on a farm, can be used. The more 
of them the better, as it will cheapen the 
cost of the mixture without weakening the 
wall. If you can get a wagonload or two of 
cobblestones as large as your fist, you are 
fortunate; for every one of these stones will 
save just that much cement. They must be 
clean so that the cement will adhere. 
WHAT KIND OF CEMENT TO USE. 

There are several good grades; but get 
nothing but the best Portland. Water lime 
is unreliable, and should never be used; and, 
besides, you would have to use enough more 
of it to make it more expensive than the 
Portland. In talking with our contractor he 
mentioned the following cements as being 
standard and high-grade in every respect: 
Pen Allen, Buckhorn, Lehigh, Buckeye, Me- 
dusa, North Hampton, and Atlas. There 
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appended illustrations. Be sure to get the 
bracing very strong, for we found by some 
experience that, after pouring the concrete, 
the pressure against the forms became so 
great, by reason of the weight, that the brace- 
work would let go at the bottom. This sim- 
ply means that the material is wasted, or li- 
able to be so, and that the forms will have 
to be reconstructed or rebraced; for when 
the cement is once mixed it should be used 
before it begins to set. While the forms will 
cost slightly more in a sandy soil, yet one 
will have one important advantage on that 
account—sand—right at hand, without haul- 
ing. But I would not use such sand unless 
it is reasonably free from clay and dirt. 
The more gravel in it the better. 
HOW TO PREPARE THE CONCRETE. 

Procure good clean gravel and sand mix- 
ed, if you can obtain it. Ordinary creek or 
river gravel answers a most excellent pur- 
pose. In case there is not plenty of coarse 


pebbles mixed in the sand it will be necessa 





are other good cements, but he knows these 
are first-class. 

As to the proportion of cement, gravel, and 
sand, the ratios should run all the way from 
1 to 5 to 1 to 8, the amount of cement ‘le- 
pending on the cleanness of the gravel and 
the amount of stone that is put in the wall. 
In our building we used 1 to 7, using a very 
sharp clean bank sand and crushed stone. 
such asisused for macadamizing roads. lor 
a bee-cellar, 1 to 7 would make a very fair 
proportion. For those bee-cellars that are 
covered overhead, and reinforced, I would 
advise a little stronger—1 to 6 or 1 to 5if 
the river gravel has more or less of clay or 
dirt in it. The clay simply weakens the ce- 
ment, and, when present, more cement 
should be used. 

In mixing cement and gravel, first lay ‘lie 
gravel or sand on a wooden _plattfori. 
spreading it out about 4 inches deep. Next 
pour on, by measure, the right proportion of 
Portland cement, spreading it evenly over 
the surface of the laver of gravel and sail. 
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Before any water is put on, shovel it over 
repertedly, mixing it so that the cement is 
thoroughly distributed and the color uni- 
form. When thoroughly mixed, sprinkle on 
water with a watering-pot, turning the mass 
over with a shovel again until it is of about 
the consistency of thin mortar, or so that it 
will pour readily from a bucket into the 
forms. 

On a large job, dump the wet concrete in- 
to a Paddy’s wheelbarrow, and then pour it 
in the form as shown in the illustrations. On 
a small job like a bee-cellar, mix the con- 
crete in the cellar itself, providing you can 

et the necessary room between ‘the braces. 

‘he cement could then be poured in an or- 
dinary coal-bucket, and from that dumped 
into the forms. 

Any one interested in ‘the various uses of 
concrete on the farm, how to make concrete 
hitching-posts, concrete water-troughs, con- 
crete soft-water cisterns, concrete cellars, 
walls or buildings of any construction, would 
do well to send to the Atlas Portland Cement 
Co., 30 Broad St., New York, for their circu- 
lar and booklet giving elaborate illustrations 
showing how to do general concrete work. 
It even goes so far as to show how to make 
a concrete stove, concrete dwelling-houses, 
and concrete floors for stables. Among oth- 
er uses for concrete are silos; and for bee- 
keepers in particular, concrete hive-founda- 
tions. 

The great feature about concrete construc- 
tion is: that it is something that unskilled la- 
bor, if intelligent — to follow proper 
instructions, can do and make a nice job. 





CELLAR WINTERING OF BEES, 

A Vestibule Containing a Stove Necessary; 
the Advantages of Specially Designed 
Bottom-boards; Providing an En- 
closed Space Under the Hives. 





BY O. L. HERSHISER. 





Concluded from last issue. 

My bees, being all in out-yards, and it be- 
ing necessary to place them in the cellar im- 
mediately on bringing them home, as there 
is no suitable place to set them to allow of a 
flight before placing them in the cellar, some 
departure from orthodox methods became 
necessary. The necessary special require- 
ments resulted in the evolution of my com- 
bined hive-stand and bottom-board (patent 
pending). This device is so constructed that 
it meets every requirement of a bottom-board, 
and also, when closed, enables the moving 
of the bees and their long confinement in the 
cellar without their flying about or becoming 
bothersome to operatives in any way. It is 
so constructed that the bees have ample ven- 
tilation and room to cluster directly under 
the brood-frames. ‘They remain so confined 
all the time they are in the cellar, and until 
placed on the summer stand again. There 
are, therefore, no dead bees scattered about 
the cellar floor; but all dead fall on the floor- 
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board, where they remain until the hives are 
‘arried out in the spring, or, if it is wished 
to do so, the bottom-boards may be with- 
drawn as often as is desired, while the bees 
are in the cellar, and the dead bees scraped 
and cleaned therefrom. ‘The bees are in- 
stantly confined for moving and cellaring, 
and admitted to flight when removed from 
the cellar and placed on their stands. This 
device has been thoroughly tested under very 
severe conditions, with highly favorable re- 
sults. Some notes have been taken which 
will serve to illustrate the ease and rapidity 
of handling bees in placing them in and re- 
moving them from the cellar when confined 
to their hives by means of wire screen as 
used in this device. 

Dec. 4, 1905, I commenced at 9!:30 in the 
forenoon, and by noon [ had closed the hives 
(by means of my bottom-boards) of 88 colo- 
nies of bees, and hauled them in two sleigh- 
loads a distance of ? mile, carrying them a 
distance of about 75 feet to the cellar-door. 
After dinner, by three o’clock in the after- 
noon I had them safely placed in the cellar, 
all with the assistance of one man all the 
time and a boy teamster and his team from 
10 o’clock until noon. The temperature was 
at about the freezing-point, and a few live 
bees dropped on to the floor-boards. After... 
the bees were placed in the cellar, a brisk# 
fire in the furnace soon raised the tempera- 
ture to a point which enabled the live bees 
to regain the cluster, after which the cellar 
was allowed to cool. On account of exces- 
sive heat in the middle of the winter, and 
the impossibility of keeping the cellar at an 
even and proper temperature, the results of 
summer wintering for that season were not 
as satisfactory as might be wished, the loss 
reaching nearly or quite 20 per cent. The 
story of too high temperature was plainly 
told by the fact that there was not a dead 
colony on the bottom tier next to the cellar 
floor, but all such were very strong, and with 
only a few dead bees. Nearly all the dead 
were found to be on the two top tiers. The 
hives were piled up four and five high. 

A year ago last winter I made my first ex- 
periment in wintering bees, in considerable 
numbers, confined to their hives, although | 
had tried it on a small scale the winter pre- 
vious. One hundred and thirty-five colonies 
were placed in the cellar, confined as deserib- 
ed. Four-fifths or more or the colonies 
were nuclei, occupying from three to five 
Langstroth combs. Most of these could not 
have been wintered out of doors. Many of 
them were rather light in stores, probably 
cne-fourth of them having less than 16 lbs. 
each. They had been fed up on sugar syrup 
late in the season. The average loss in 
weight per colony, in wintering, was a little 
in excess of 7 lbs. for four months of confine- 
ment. My winter loss from this lot was 2 
colonies which died of starvation, and a few 
that swarmed out and joined other colonies, 
which was due to the inadvisability of setting 
bees out in the middle of a hot day such as 
it was on the 28th of March of that year. the 
temperature being nearly 78 degrees F. all 
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day. The strength of the weak, as compar- 
ed with the strong colonies in the spring. 
was as nearly in proportion to their strength 
the fall previous as could be estimated, the 
full colonies being correspondingly stronger 
than the nuclei. This lot of weak colonies 
wintered at least 15 per cent better than the 
strong colonies wintered outdoors, and con- 
sumed not more than half as much food per 
colony. All colonies wintered outdoors were 
in first-class condition in the fall with more 
than 25 lbs. of honey per colony, and well 
packed and protected. 

The advantages of confining the bees to 
their hives for cellar wintering are even 
more marked when it comes to setting them 
out in the spring. At this season of the year 
they instinctively long for a flight and to 
commence the season’s work; and, even if 
the weather is not very mild, soon there is a 
lot of bees flying about the cellar, while car- 
rying out is in progress, especially where 
there are many colonies to handle. By fol- 
lowing the orthodox methods of cellar win- 
tering it becomes necessary, or at least de- 
sirable, as taught by good authority, to have 
one or two smokers lighted and ready for 
instant use; to have on hand a supply of wet 
rags to close the entrance to hives while be- 
ing moved; to keep the cellar darkened and 
the door closed, except to admit the opera- 
tive in and out in carrying the hives, etc., 
all of which precautions are undoubtedly ad- 
visable in the old-time method of cellar win- 
tering. By my method of confining the bees 
while in the cellar, on the 4th of last April I 
set out 106 colonies with no other assistance, 
taking them from the cellar between four 
and five feet below the surrounding level 
and carrying them an average of seven rods 
to their temporary stands. No smoker was 
lighted; no wet rags prepared or used, and 
no bees flying-about the cellar, although a 
lighted lantern hung therein for my conven- 
ience; no anxiety if a hive was accidentally 
jarred, and no extreme caution to prevent 
the bees from being aroused. I commenced 
‘arrying out the bees at 6:55 in the evening, 
and finished at 11:25 the same evening, or 
4} hours’ work in carrying out 106 colonies. 
You see there was nothing to do but to pick 
up the hive, with two strips of board for a 
temporary stand, and carry it out and set it 
down. After all were out I ate and relished 
a midnight lunch, and then adjusted the 
floor and alighting-boards. I opened the 
fronts, withdrew the floor-boards, scraped 
the dead bees therefrom with one stroke ofa 
sharp-edged board, and readjusted the floor 
and alighting-boards of the 106 hives, all 
without having a lighted smoker or using 
any means of quieting the bees, in just 52 
minutes from the time I left the house until 
I returned, and received but one slight sting 
in the operation. The operation of adjust- 
ing the device is so simple in either closing 
or opening it, and it is done so quickly, that 
the bees are not aroused by the slight disturb- 
ance. 

It is not often that we have a winter like 
the one last past, when bees winter nearly 
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or quite as well outdoors as in the ce'lar, 
Most of the winters are more or less severe 
on the outdoor colonies, and some of them 
are little short of disastrous, as was the «ase 
in the winter of 1903, when the losses thro:igh- 
out the North and East reached in many |o- 
calities as high as 75 per cent and upward. 
Because of the uncertainty of cellar or spe- 
cial-repository wintering, the latter method is 
destined to grow in favor with each succeeding 
severe winter. Better cellarsand greater ease 
in handling the bees in placing them in and re- 
moving them therefrom, by reason of better 
and specially constructed devices to confine 
the bees and do away with the annoyance of 
dead bees littering the cellar floor, wil! do 
much to bring cellar wintering into the fa- 
vor it merits. It is well for the person 
who contemplates the subject to remember 
that the saving in honey and _ bees in one se- 
vere winter will nearly if not quite pay for 
all the extra expense of cellar and special 
equipment. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


WINTERING BEES IN CLAMPS. 
Hives Covered with Straw, and Buried in 
Sand; No Ventilation Necessary Except 
what Comes Through the Sandy 
Soil; Spring Protection. 











BY E. D. TOWNSEND. 





It is hot this morning, August 20—a morn- 
ing the least suggestive of zero weather and 
the wintering of bees; but it was so last year, 
and winter followed, so we will prepare as 
usual. 

With a pencil and a roll of paper I have 
wandered down to the Pine Lake bee-yard, 
three-fourths of a mile south of the town. 
Long before I reached the apiary the low 
hum of the bees could be distinctly heard; 
then a little later that well-known (to bee- 
keepers) aroma of the buckwheat was evi- 
dent; then the birds are gathering in flocks 
preparatory for that southern flight to win- 
ter quarters. In the distance the katydids 
could be heard chirping. The leaves are 
turning golden, as in fall. These and many 
other indications give evidence that the sea- 
son is nearing its end, and we can not help 
asking,*‘ What has the harvest been?’’ Yes. 
I live in town, and have no home yard, so 
my “xperience for the last six years has been 
wholly with out-yards. Then I had another 
reason besides writing for coming out to one 
of my yards. I said the buckwheat was in 
bloom. Yes, and it has been for the past ten 
days—a two or three pound flow per day. 
and during all this time there have been no 
surplus receptacles on the hives. The con- 
sequences are, the brood-nests are just bulg 
ing out with this early August buckwhea' 
honey for winter stores. It would do your 
heart good, Editor Root, to raise the cover: 
off some of the 400 colonies here near Re 
mus and see the great fat combs of honey 
the bees are storing and sealing for their win- 
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ter supplies; for you know those York State 
bee- keepers tell us that this early buckwheat 
honey is fine for wintering bees, and from 
what experience I have had with it I am sat- 
istied it is all right; but I do not want any 
aster or late unsealed fall honey left in the 
hive for winter stores; so as fast as the strong- 
er colonies—in fact, as fast as any of the col- 
onies get their combs sealed up full of this 
early buckwheat honey—we gave them up- 
sper stories to catch this latter end of the flow 
or that part of the honey that is undesirable 
for winter stores. 

A few years ago we used to get all the hon- 
ey we could put into the upper stories; then 
during the last half of September in this lo- 
cation, when the brood was pretty well 
hatched out, we fed granulated-sugar syrup 
to make up any shortage in winter stores. 
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yard this beautiful August morning. It is 
this: The allowing of the bees to crowd their 
hives so full of honey has caused a very few 
to swarm; and to catch these stray swarms 
is the other reason. What 1 do with these 
late swarms is another subject. 

By this time the reader will have a pretty 
good idea of the condition our bees will be 
in when the season closes, so I can now take 
up the main subject, the wintering of bees 
in clamps, and, with the assistance of a few 
illustrations, I will try to describe my meth- 
od in as few words as possible. 

In the first place, the word ‘‘clamp’’ may 
confuse some. It is nothing more than a 
trench dug in the earth, about 18 inches deep, 
and wide enough so two rows of hives will 
go in nicely without crowding; then the 
length of the clamp will depend on the length 

















1.—WINTERING COLONIES 


FIG. 


This latter plan is very good indeed when 
one has but few bees and-plenty of time; but 
when one begins to count his colonies by the 
hundred, and many of them are away from 
home, we find that many methods we used 
to tolerate and practice with one home yard 
are not practical when one is managing sev- 
eral out-yards. Then from a financial stand- 
point the difference in price between the 
buckwheat honey and granulated sugar is 
offset by the item of labor in extracting the 
honey and feeding back the sugar. 

_Itcld you above there was one reason be- 
sides writing that called me to the bee- 


IN °* CLAMPS; 
NORTHERN 


A METHOD THAT GIVES GOOD SUCCESS IN 


MICHIGAN. 


of our 2X4 scantling which we place in the 
bottom of the clamp lengthwise to set the 
hiveson. It mayseem strange that the length 
of the scantling should have any thing to do 
with the length of the pit. The fact is, it 
does not. We simply dig our pits this length 
for convenience, for we find that it does not 
make any difference about the length, only 
we had rather better results with from 20 to 
35 colonies to the pit, so of late years we 
make three to four pits to the yard of 20 odd 
colonies. Three scantling are laid in the 
bottom of the pits—one in the center and one 
at each side, flat side down, to set the hives 
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on. The hives are set in without bottoms, 
or with the deep entrance open if the bottom 
is left on. Then we think the combs come 
through the winter in better shape—that is, 
with less mold and dampness—if we raise the 
covers half an inch or so to provide upward 
ventilation through the hives. As we give 
no outside ventilation, the hives and combs 
are somewhat damp when we dig them out 
inspring. We have tried outside ventilation. 
While the hives and combs come through 
the winter in a little better condition, the 
bees did not come through quite as strong; 
for you see it is hard to arrange an menos & 
ventilator in a clamp so it will not let in 
more or less light; and we lay it to this light 
that the bees worry and lose a larger per 
cent of their numbers than without ventila- 
tion. 

When a pit is full of hives arranged as 
above, the top of the hives will be three or 
four inches below the surface of the ground 
our pit is dug in. We now throw on 18 
inches of long straw, the same as if you 
were burying potatoes, apples, etc. Of course 
it will not be 18 inches deep when the earth 
is shoveled on, but it ought to be 18 inches 
when arranged with the fork ready for the 
earth. Now shovel on earth until you are 
sure no frost will reach them. It usually 
takes some more earth than we throw out of 
the pit to cover them properly. See Fig. 1. 

They are now ready for their long winter 
sleep; and if it is your first venture in this 
way of wintering I know just how you feel 
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when you are throwing on the last shovelful 
of earth, thus (to you) shuttiug off the last 
bit of air from them, as if you were gla it’s 
only a few of your bees you are running 
this risk on. We used to call our first-buried 
pit of 22 colonies ‘‘the grave,’’ and the neigh- 
bors would look dubious, and make remarks 
something like this: ‘‘He is a little off.’ 
‘one would think to look at him he had 
more brains;’’ ‘‘bull-headed people some- 
times go wrong,”’ etc. 

Of course, we knew nothing of these say- 
ings until years afterward, when the success 
of this way of wintering was assured; then 
one and then another would speak out anid 
say, ‘‘I did not think it possible to bury bees 
up, excluding all the air, and have a single 
bee come through alive.’’ Then he would 
tell of what Jones said when he first heard 
of my burying bees, something on the line of 
the quotations above. 

The soil ought to be of a loose sandy con- 
sistency. Keep throwing on dirt until no 
more will stay, as we depend on this steep 
slope of the pit to turn the water off. Then 
a good idea is to have surface drains along 
each side of the pits to carry off any water 
that may come that way. 

In this location we bury during the last 
half of November and dig them out as soon 
as the frost is out of the pits, usually the 
last week of March. 

In uncovering the pits, shovel all the earth 
except, say, two inches, leaving enough sand 
so the bees can not get out. Of course, this 
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FIG. 2.—COLONIES JUST REMOVED FROM PITS AT MR. E. D. TOWNSEND’ 
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getting a whiff 
of fresh air will 
cause the bees 
to make quite 
a demonstra- 
tion; but they 
will not leave 
their hives then. 
Just at night, 
when it is too 
late for the bees 
to fly, remove 
the rest of the 
earth andstraw. 
Thus far the 
uncovering has 
been done the 
day before you 
expect a good 
day for them 
to fly. The next 
morning the 
bees will all be 
clustered in 





their hives, and F1G. 3.—E. D. TOWNSEND’S PLAN OF PROTECTING HIVES WITH PAPER IN 


can be set on 

their summer 

stands without a single bee flying. After 
trying several different plans of removing 
bees from clamps, the one described above 
is decidedly the best. It might give some 
timid bee-keeper courage to try this plan 
to know that we wintered 300 colonies last 
winter in clamps without the loss of a single 
good one, and that we will winter 450 of our 
600 colonies this way next winter. 

Fig. 2 shows four of the pits at the Kal- 
kaska yard, just after the bees (nearly 250 
colonies) were set on their summer stands— 
not a single dead colony; that is, all that 
were in a normal condition when put in 
came through in good condition. 


BUILDING-PAPER FOR SPRING PROTECTION 
OF BEES. 

If you will look at the half-tone, Fig. 3, 
you will see our mode of protecting bees dur- 
ing spring with building-paper. The ideal 
way, and the way we do when we are sup- 
plied with those §-thick board, brood-nest 
covers, is to remove the hive-cover and place 
one of these: thin covers on, then fold the 
paper around the hive nicely, as the half-tone 
will show, then nail on four lath at the bot- 
tom. Put your hive-cover on, held down 
with a stone or brick, as the wind is more 
likely to blow covers off when papered. 
With this protection, even in the coldest 
weather in April, the bees will be clustered 
clear across our ten-frame hives, just-as they 
do in chaff hives, with the additional advan- 
tage over the chaff hive of the benefit of the 
sun heat during the day. 

Although this cut shows white paper, we 
pre‘er a dark color, and have been using 
with perfect success an oiled paper 36 inches 
wide. A piece 40 inches long is about right 
for a ten-frame hive, while paper 32 inches 
wide might do for eight-frame hives. 

Remus, Mich. 


THE SPRING. 


A BEE-HOUSE ENTIRELY ABOVE THE 
GROUND. 


Two Compartments for Bees, Separated by 
a Third One, to be Used in Controlling 
the Temperature; the Advantage in Plac- 
ing the Colonies in the Spring on the 
Same Locations they Occupied the Season 
Before. 








BY H. R. BOARDMAN. 





The bee-keeper who makes bee-keeping 
much of a business soon finds that he needs 
some kind of bee-house, not only for winter- 
ing the bees, but also for the convenience of 
much of the work. The important object of 
indoor wintering is to reduce the risk of 
losses. The saving in stores is by no means 
a small item, but not easily estimated, as 
well as preserving the stores by protecting 
from the cold. It is to some extent the so- 
lution of the wintering problem here in the 
North, and divests the business of much of 
its uncertainty and risk, and places it on a 


more permanent basis; yet not all make a:: 


success of wintering indoors. 

With an ideal bee-house I am certain some 
would come short of success in wintering. 
A low temperature I regard as an unfavor- 
able condition: moisture and a low tempera- 
ture combined, doubly so. I have never 
been able to maintain a uniform tempera- 
ture in the bee-room, nor have I found it es- 
sential to successful wintering. A high tem- 
perature is safer than a low one, and the 
bees will be easier to control when a warm 
spell comes. Ventilation I consider neces- 
sary only in controlling the temperature. 


TEMPERATURE. 


From 45 to 50° I consider nearly right—45 
in the fore part of winter and 50 in the lat- 
ter part. 
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MY BEE-HOUSE. 


The bee-house I am now using was built 
30 years ago. I have used it for wintering 
my bees, with entire satisfaction, during all 
of these years. It was built in a permanent 
manner, and is in a good state of preserva- 
tion now. While it is not perfect in all the 
details, I consider it pretty nearly an ideal 
bee-house. 

DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION. 

It is entirely above ground, resting upon a 
foundation wall of masonry. It is 50x12, 
and 7 feet high inside, with double walls 12 
inches thick inside, packed with sawdust, 
and sawdust on the floor overhead, making 
it pretty nearly frost-proof without the bees. 
It is now under a painted shingle roof. 
Where there is much shade I think I should 
prefer tarred paper or felt roofing. It is 
covered with g-inch pine lumber, single sur- 
face, boarded up and down, and battened 
outside and ceiled inside. ‘The floor is ce- 

‘ment. It is divided into three rooms, two 
of which were designed for winter reposito- 
ries for the bees. A room in the middle be- 
tween these two is 10 ft. square inside, leav- 
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The upper diagram is the floor plan of the bee- 
house. T shows the location of the table, and C the 
cistern. The black squares in the lower diagram 


represent the hives in the yard. This illustrates 


also the system of numbering. 

ing the bee-rooms 10X19 feet inside. This 
middle room was designed for an ante-room 
to the bee-rooms in winter, and also serves 
for a ventilating-room through which the 
bee-rooms may be ventilated without admit- 
ting the outside air directly to the bees. 

This room contains a stove used for vari- 
ous purposes, and used to be a prominent 
feature in artificial heat for the bees when I 
thought it necessary, and often with favor- 
able results; but I have abandoned the use 
of artificial heat in the bee-room. 

There are two doors to this room, front 
and back, and one window. All of the win- 
dows, of which there are four in the house, 
face the bee-yard on the east. They tip on 
pivots to let out bees that get in by accident 
or are brought in on the honey. They fast- 
en at the top with spring stops. 

They are provided with shutters inside to 
make the rooms dark as well as warmer in 
winter. Double doors are also provided for 
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The rooms 


winter, and screens for summer. 
are all bee-proof. 

The other rooms, one of which was de- 
signed for a bee-room exclusively, and has 
been used for little else, has only one win:low 
and no outside door. This is the south room. 

The other room is in the north end of the 
bee-house. It has one outside door and two 
windows. It was designed for a store-room 
and work-shop as well as a bee-room. The 
comb honey and store combs, surplus empty 
combs, and wide frames containing sections 
are stored overhead, hanging upon light 
strips between the joists, which were spaced 
at the right distance apart, especially for 
this purpose. 

This method of overhead storage has much 
to recommend it besides economy of space. 
The whole stock is accessible from below, 
and can be readily inspected in every part. 
If it becomes necessary to fumigate (and it 
must sometimes be done), the room can be 
closed and the whole stock treated at once. 
A long table stands before the windows, up- 
on which much of the work comes. A cis- 
tern is one of the indispensable conveniences 
of my bee-house. I would have this storage 
and work room provided with a liberal ex- 
posure of glass, and at the south end of the 
house if possible. For the benefit of comb 
honey I think this is important. I am con- 
templating such an improvement now in my 
bee-house. When I had several out-yards 
the bees were wintered at these yards in cel- 
lars under dwelling-houses. Some of these 
cellars were very good ones. I partitioned 
the bee-rooms from the rest of the cellar; but 
with the best conditions I could provide, none 
ever gave as good results in wintering as the 
up-ground bee-house at home. The latter 
was a distributing-point of supplies for the 
out-yards, as well as storage-house for stores 
and surplus from the out-yards. 

I would not think of building any kind of 
permanent bee-house or cellar that did not 
provide safe storage for comb honey and con- 
venience for doing work unless I already 
had such convenience. 

I think two rooms answer very well if not 
more than 100 or 150 colonies are to be kept: 
but for a large number I am sure the three- 
room plan will give best results. I am not 
in favor of putting much over 100 colonies in 
one room to winter. 

I have already alluded to the method of 
influencing the temperature of the bee-roonis 
by ventilating through the middle room with- 
out admitting the outside air to the bee- 
rooms. This worked very well; but the room 
was not of sufficient capacity to control the 
temperature of both bee-rooms during «a 
warm spell. Acting upon this suggestion I 
put all the bees in one room, nearly as many 
as I usually put in both. I depended upoa 
the well-filled room for keeping the tempe:- 
ature up, and upon the other two rooms cf 
cold air to keep it under control. It has 
given excellent results for several years. 

I used to open the outside doors of the 
bee-room to admit the fresh cool air at night 
to quiet the bees down during a warm 
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spell; but I am sure it is a mistake to venti- 
late in that way. I find I can keep the bees 
in betrer condition by excluding the outside 
air from the bee-room as I have described. 
During the notable warm spell last winter 
from the 19th to the 23d of January, which 
continued hot, night and day, which bee- 
men are likely toremember, I had 100 strong 
colonies in one room treated by the plan I 
have given, and carried them through with- 
out trouble. No fresh air was admitted 
from the outside. The bees became very 
quiet as soon as the weather outside began 
to cool, and remained so the rest of the win- 
ter, although the room remained at a tem- 
perature of 50° and upward. If the bee- 
rooms should be allowed to become hot, and 
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A few days before I am ready to carry in 
the bees I break all of the hives loose so they 
can be lifted from the bottom-boards without 
disturbing the bees. If the swarm is extra 
strong I place a small block under the hive 
at the back side. This induces the bees to 
vacate the bottom-boards. 

In the bee-house the hives that are now 
without bottoms are placed about six inches 
apart, and tiered up, each over the open 
space below. The first row is set on hive- 
covers arranged in the same way. This 
gives abundant ventilation to each colony, 
and allows the dead bees and all other ref- 
use to drop out of the hives. This plan of 
arranging the hives in the bee-room is better 
adapted to my style of hive—which is a deep 





H.R. 


the hees in an uproar of excitement at such 
atime, I should despair of any thing short 
of a cold wave to reduce the temperature 
and restore quiet. 
SETTING IN THE 
I like to put the bees in winter quarters 
before severe cold weather, or usually about 
Noy. 15 in my locality, and in a falling tem- 
perature, as they will be more quiet, and 
iandle better. ‘They should have stores to 
carry them through to the early bloom of 
spring. If any are short, feed up early in 
autumn with sugar syrup. In this case an 
abundance is economy. I should hardly 
think of feeding in the bee-hotise in winter 
unless it were by giving sealed stores, and 
this only in an emergency. 


BEES. 





30ARDMAN’S BEE-HOUSE FOR WINTERING BEEs; 





BUILT ENTIRELY ABOVE GROUND. 
square hive—than to the shallow hive of the 
Simplicity pattern. I regard this method as 
one of the very practical things in my bee- 
house management. 

SETTING THE BEES OUT. 

I used to set the bees out for a winter 
flight. I am now satisfied there is no benefit 
from it. If the bees are wintered properly, 
and are in good condition, they certainly do 
not need it. If in bad condition, it will not 
help the matter. I have not found it neces- 
sary to set out any bees in, winter for many 
years, and prefer that they stay in until near 
the first of April, depending something upon 
the condition of the weather. I consider it 


important that they be set out on a warm 
pleasant day. 


Bees are demoralized in try- 
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ing to make their first flight when the wea- 
ther is too cold. 1] set each hive out on the 
old stand from which they were taken. They 
are all lettered and numbered at the time of 
setting in to correspond with the stands in 
the yard, which enables me to do this read- 
ily, and the bees will return to the hives 
where they belong, without confusion. 

lam convinced by years of experience that 
this is one of the little things that pay me 
well to do. 

The first impulse of the bees on being set 
out on a warm day is to fly; and, indeed, so 
strong is that impulse it would seem some- 
times, when the weather is favorable, that 
all of the bees in the hives had taken flight 
at once, and were having their annual spring 
picnic. In their anxiety to be on the wing 
they scarcely hesitate to note their surround- 
ings, but fly and fly until the desire for flight 
is for the time gratified. Then they begin to 
hunt for the well-marked locality of last fall, 
which these old bees surely remember. If 
the bee-keeper has not preserved the former 
order in setting the hives upon the old stands 
from which they were taken, confusion will 
prevail. Not knowing where to go, the bees 
are attracted where the flight is the thickest 
and the confusion greatest; and at the hives 
where most bees are alighting, there most 
bees will be attracted to alight, until it would 
‘seem as if all the available bees in the yard 
had joined in a few mammoth swarms at the 
expense of depleting the rest. 

The bees that are set out of the bee-house 
are mostly old, and require careful treat- 
ment. They will last but a short time at 
most; so it is important that the colonies all 
become strong as soon as possible while they 
have the assistance of these veterans. 

Stimulative feeding at this time is not, I 
am sure, the best way to do this. The in- 
creased activity rapidly exhausts the vitality, 
and shortens the lives of the old bees, and 
results in harm. 

A colony in normal condition, with an 
abundance of sealed stores, will remain quiet, 
and be among the first to become strong, 
without any fussing, and usually make the 
best record. There is no reason why colo- 
nies wintered indoors should not be superior 
to those wintered in the open air. Every 
thing being equal, I think they are. 

East Townsend, O. 
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WINTER LOSS VS. LOSS BY DISEASE. 


Plenty of Weill-ripened Stores in Wintering, 
the Essential Point. 





BY GRANT STANLEY. 


The subject of wintering our bees is one of 
as much importance as the storing of surplus: 
for surely if they fail to winter we shall have 


no bees to store it. So we see it is a very im- 
portant matter that we supply every essen- 
tial possible in order to have them come 
through the winter in the very pink of con- 
dition, and this must be furnished somewhat 
in advance of their needs. The great trouble 
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with too many bee-keepers is that they wait 
until frost has cut off every vestige of bloom 
before any attempt whatever is made to pre- 
pare them, else, in their greed for a few 
pounds of honey, put the matter -off until 
cold weather arrives, and then (as some men 
do in all business) trust to ‘‘luck’’ and the 
chances of a moderate winter that the bees 
may ‘‘ pull through.” 

It is the opinion of the writer that more 
bees perish in winter from an_ insufficient 
quantity of well-ripened stores than from all 
other causes combined, including foul and 
black brood. The sulphur-pit of old may al- 
so be thrown in. If we watch the journals 
each spring we shall see the reports of vast 
numbers of colonies that perish. ‘Then along 
with this we are told that less than one bee- 
keeper in every ten reads the journals. How 
many colonies perish in the hands of such 
hee-keepers, the reports of which never come 
to light” It has been said that colonies vill 
often simply ‘‘ give up the ghost ’’ when it is 
found the larder is running low. As I said 
at the beginning, if the colonies are not prop- 
erly wintered there will not be a great cleal 
of surplus stored, so we see the question of 
wintering is of first importance to our suc- 
cess, and not a secondary matter, .as many 
suppose. Weak colonies in spring are more 
often the result of a scant supply of well- 
ripened stores than any other cause. We 
see much space in our journals devoted to 
the subject of foul and black brood, while 
very little mention is made regarding win- 
tering; but I believe if the latter subject is 
well catered to we shall hear less of the for- 
mer. There is more in this subject than 
many bee-keepers suppose. We are told by 
so good an authority as Mr. France that im- 
proper wintering which results in starved, 
chilled, or pickled brood, is very conducive 
to foul brood. In other words, it opens the 
way and invites the disease: and if this be 
true, it is possible that foul brood can be 
traced to a faulty system of wintering in 
many instances. 

Now, while I have not lost a single colony 
in wintering, with the exception of the win- 
ter of 1903, when so much loss in bees pre- 
vailed over a large portion of country, still 
I have spent no small thought on this sub- 
ject, not only that we may avoid a loss ina 
like winter, but I want the bees to feel so 
‘sassy’ in the way of plenty of well-ripen- 
ed stores that I need feel no uneasiness on 
this score until warm weather has arrived. 
I am using shallow (Danzenbaker) brood- 
frames, for I believe they possess many 
points of merit not found in any other hive 
on the market; but the question of the colo- 
nies having plenty of well-sealed stores had 
to be thought out, as, with the use of this 
frame, all honey is carried up into the sec- 
tions (of course, just where it is wanted dur- 
ing the harvest), so that, if we leave the su- 
pers on the hives until frost has cut off all 
nectar, we shall have very little honey in the 
hrood-chamber for winter—possibly an inch 
or two in the top of each frame, which the 
bees have placed there during the latter part 
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of the season. The last two seasons I have 
removed all supers about the first of Sep- 
tember, compelling the bees to store all hon- 
ey below, As this fall honey is dark, and 
not nearly as salable as the light honey, yet 
equally good for wintering, | know it pays 
better than to leave the supers on until frost, 
and buy sugar and feed them. ‘Then, too, by 
- this method the danger of robbing is also 
© ayvided. We do not get frost until the lat- 
ter part of September, so the bees have plenty 
» of time to fill the hives with this dark honey, 
» thoroughly ripen and seal it, and place it 
' within easy reach during cold weather. 
' These hives on being raised to ascertain their 
» weight seem as heavy as immense stones. 

We hear a great deal about colonies being 

light in stores, but not much about their hay- 
» ing too much. Last spring I did not open 
the- hives until warm weather arrived and 
begs were flying freely; and, to my surprise, 
[found the hives fairly boiling over with 
hees with sealed brood galore, new white wax 
at the tops of the frames, and plenty of seal- 
ed honey in sight. I had honey sealed in 
sections during apple-bloom—something I 
never had before. These colonies have aver- 
» aged over one hundred pounds to the colo- 
' ny, and not an ideal season either. 
i Now, in conclusion it is well to remember 
» that bees will build up in spring just accord- 
ing to the amount of stores in sight; and if 
plenty has been supplied the fall previous, 
there will be no question about the hives be- 
ing full of bees when wanted, without coax- 
ing them with daily applications of syrup. 
Tampering with bees in early spring results 
in far more harm than good. By all means 
see that your bees have plenty of well-ripen- 
ed stores for winter; pack them well with 
good porous material, and leave them alone 
until warm weather arrives; and if the colo- 
nies are kept together, and any honey to 
gather, they will surely get it. 

Nisbet, Pa. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES IN CELLAR 
WINTERING. 
Why Air in Motion in a Cellar Lowers 
the Temperature inside the Hives; the 
Limitations of a Thermometer. 


Bert: 0h) a nies nr 





BY C. A. OLMSTEAD. 





About your bees in the cellar you say, p. 
142, ‘*We put a small electric fan in the door- 
way and let it run for an hour or two, when, 
presto! the temperature dropped, and the 
bees stopped buzzing.”’ Further, ‘‘Of course 
a blast of air does not change the tempera- 
ture; but if the air in any part of the cellar 
1s lowered”’ (you probably meant lower) ‘it 
Will tend to equalize the temperature.”’ 
Now. I suppose, the idea you meant to con- 
vey is that, while the air im motion was no 
lower in temperature, it caused a rapid cir- 
culation of air from one compartment to the 
other; that yours is a large cellar partitioned 
off. one room within another, so to speak, 
ani that tha air in the bee-compartment 
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stood at near 70° while that in the outer or 
adjoining rooms or compartments stood at 
60 or perhaps lower; that the fan merely 
forced the cooler air into the bee-room, and 
the warm air out, very much as if one had 
a gallon of boiling water from which he 
took a quart and then put in its place a quart 
of cold water. 

Now, what I am getting at is this: In your 
article you seem to want it understood that 
it was the change of air that caused them to 
quiet down, for you say, ‘‘Now, mind you, 
the temperature had not changed one degree, 
but the air was changed, and freshened up.” 
Just above this statement you say (fourth 
line), ‘‘presto! the temperature dropped” 
(sixth line), ‘‘the temperature went down no 
lower than 62°” (fifteenth line), ‘‘and re- 
duced the temperature.’’ This looks as if 
you were willing to concede the fact that the 
temperature lowered somewhat on this day 
—probably eight degrees. 

On this day you may have thought it due 
to the combined influence of fresh air and a 
lower temperature; but when Sunday came, 
and the air outside, that which you forced in 
with the fan, was no cooler than that in the 
bee-cellar, you seem to have been convinced 
beyond a doubt that it was fresh air and 
nothing else that quieted them. 

Now, while you are right in saying that 
air in motion—or that in effect—is no colder 
than the same air when quiet, you must not 
for a minute think that the effect is not ma- 
terially different, for it is. You look at the 
thermometer and draw your conclusions 
from it; but in this case it is not to be relied 
upon; in fact, it does not have a fair show. 
It is not a question whether the blast of air 
lowered the temperature of the cellar or not. 
The question is, ‘‘ Did it lower the tempera- 
ture of the air inside of the hives’’’ or, per- 
haps, more properly, did it cool off the bees? 
I say it did. Don’t understand me as think- 
ing that the blast was cooler than the same 
air was before it was set in motion, for it was 
not; but it evaporated the moisture on and 
around the bees; and it is a fundamental 
principle that evaporation is attended by a 
lowering of the temperature. 

I have asked many people why they used a 
fan. They say it cools them, and in this they 
are right; but when asked how or why it does 
so, nearly every one says, ‘‘Oh! it makes 
such a cool breeze;’”’ or, ‘‘The wind from 
the fan is cold,’’ and similar explanations, 
when it really is only the evaporation of the 
moisture on their skin that is cooling. They 
might fan a perfectly dry surface until the 
cows come home, and the temperature would 
be the same. How is it in July, when bees 
by the thousand are fanning to keep up a cir- 
culation of air? Is it for purifying the air 
inside of the hive, or to cool it? I say it is 
to keep the temperature down, which is ac- 
complished, in many instances, only by evap- 
oration. 

Iam a great believer in ventilation, and 
do not doubt that the pure air in your case 
— have helped; but I believe if you had 
had some other way of lowering the temper- 
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ature it would have done just as well, and I 
guess better. 

I wonder how it would do to have part of 
the floor above them of metal on which one 
could put ice. Of course, a drainage-pipe 
would be needed to carry off the water from 
said metal floor, then in cold weather cover 
with sawdust. But we may never have an- 
other winter like this. 

In regard to the proper temperature for a 
bee-cellar, I want to go on record as an ad- 
vocate of anywhere from 38, possibly 35 to 
55, according to the atmospheric condition 
of the cellar. Ifa cellar be very dry a low 
temperature will do; but if damp it must be 
kept up. In December, 45 might be right, 
while in February 50 or 55 might be best for 
the same cellar, or vice versa. Dampness in 
a cellar does not necessarily injure bees; but 
moisture inside of the hives does. Now, I 
suppose some are thinking, ** Yes, how nice 
it is to have the hives dry and sweet inside! 
but how are we to secure such a condition?” 

The first move toward it is, not to let the 
moisture get into the hives to any extent. 
The second is, to provide means for its es- 
cape if it is there. Moisture in a hive can 
not be dispelled only as it is done at the ex- 
pense of the colony, as long as the hive has 
a sealed cover. Leaving the bottoms off 
helps some, but the many disadvantages due 
to it, and the piling of hives up zigzag style, 
as you have advised, more than oifsets the 
little gained. 

One can not put them in as you advise 
without waking them. They take more 
room. If one colony becomes uneasy the 
bees craw] over and into adjoining hives and 
stir them up also. Any disturbance of one 
hive is transmitted to all in the same pile, or 
as many as are on the same scantling: and 
when ready to be taken out it is ‘* just awful ”’ 
the way they craw] out and all over the 
hives just as soon as a few have been taken 
off, and the rest disturbed by the jarring. 
To get rid of the moisture in the hives, just 
cover the frames with a_ thickness of cloth, 
burlap, or, better, a piece of carpet: then a 
thickness of paper, over which lay another 
cloth. If there is much moisture in the hive 
the paper should not be used. If the colony 
is small a thin cushion over all is needed. 
Leave the bottoms on: set the first one on a 
box or short blocks, never on long scantling. 
Pile up with sticks between. Half an inch is 
enough. 

These directions are for bees put in when 
they ought to be, which is just as soon as 
they cease to fly in search of honey, and 
seem to be in a semi-dormant condition. 
Here this occurs the last of October and first 
part of December, depending on the colony. 

I have said something about not letting 
the moisture get into the hives. By this I 
mean put them in early, or at least ata 
time when the combs and hives are thorough- 
ly dry if possible. When the bees have be- 
come settled for winter, a flight two weeks 
later is of no particular value to them pro- 
viding they have been in the proper quar- 
ters. But if they pass that—two or more 
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weeks in cold damp quarters they are pretty 
likely to be in a condition that makes 4 
flight desirable before putting them in the 
cellar. 

This is not mere theory or guesswork, for 
the early cellaring of bees has ceased ‘0 be 
even an experiment with me; and while on 
this subject I want to call your attention to 
the question of who was the first one to ad- 
vocate the early cellaring of bees. In your 
editorials you speak of it as Hutchinson's 
plan, or idea: and while he is now an aclyo- 
cate of it (for he is quick to know a good 
thing), if you will turn to the Review for 
November, 1905, page 332, you will see that 
I sent him an article a year earlier (see date 
of article), advocating it and stating my 
reasons for so doing. ‘These conclusions had 
been reached after several experiments made 
by putting in a part of my bees on the first 
of November, and the rest a few weeks 
later. 
out best. 


The early-cellared ones always come 
Among those that I put in the 


Be proud of your swollen eye! 
It isn’t the fact that you're licked that counts: 
It’s how did you tight—and why: 
EDMOND. VANCE COOKE, 


last of October or first of November, 19/4, 
were ten that I hauled six miles and took 
them right from the wagon to the cellar. 
They wintered perfectly. All of my bees 
were in before Noy. 15, and none had a 
flight until taken out in March and April. 
and I think the loss was not two per ceut. 
I took ten colonies out March 15, and _ all 
went lovely. I shall try more this spring. 
I don’t know that it is a good plan to -et 
bees out early in March, but I think that. if 
they are at all restless, they are better off 
out than in. The idea held by many, that 
they are more sensitive to cold after being 
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in the cellar is all bosh. Is there the slightest 
reason why a bee that has spent four months 
ina nice warm, dry place, and is bright and 
healthy, can not stand a sudden drop in the 
temperature a good deal better than one 
that has spent most of its vitality in keeping 
warm’ Isay, no, and I shall put some out 
when the first warm days of March come, 
and Jeave them out. I wish others would 
try a few and see how it works. Mind you, 
[ mean healthy ones. 
East Bloomfield, N. Y. 


[Having read over very carefully all you 
say, | do not see very much in your general 
philosophy to criticise, on the subject of a 
change of air. Indeed, I think I can agree 
with most of your propositions if not all of 
them. 

In quoting Mr. Hutchinson I did not mean 
to say that he was the first or only advocate 
of early setting in. I merely referred to 
him as being the most prominent advocate 
of the practice at the time.—Eb. ] 





Fa. Tleads f Grain 
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DARK-GREEN HONEY. 

Will you kindly tell me whence came my 
dark-green honey? The time of this honey- 
flow was the latter part of July, at about the 
height of the linden blossom; and I had sup- 
posed that they were the source, but I noticed 
in the Aug. 15th GLEANINGS your report of 
the clear white honey you cut from your lit- 
tle hives, and I concluded that I was wrong. 
The amount gathered of the green honey 
was large—as, for example, in 75 lbs. extract- 
ed from 3 hives there was about 62 lbs. of the 
green honey; the remainder was like that of 
earlier in the season—clear amber yellow. 
The tlavor of the dark-green honey is very 
delicious—better than any except the apple- 
blossom honey of the very early part of the 
season. My neighbor, with 20 hives, has 
about the same proportion also. 

Boston, Mass. ART. STONE. 


| The honey from-sweet clover has a slight- 
ly greenish tinge, but not a ‘‘dark green.’ 
It is possible your bees might have gathered 
the honey in question from this source. 
When mixed with other honey, sweet clover 
has a very fine flavor, and might be classed 
by some as quite green, and by others as 
only slightly so. I can scarcely conceive of 
any honey being a dark green unless the 
bees gathered considerable Paris green that 
had been used as a spray; but in that case 
the honey, of course, would be poisonous.— 


Ep. ] 
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BUILDING UP A WEAK COLONY IN THE FALL. 


Would you expect a weak colony of bees 
placed over a very strong colony to build up 
in the fall of the year as successfully as in 
the spring’ or would the bees kill the queen 
and the bees of the weak colony’? I placed 
a weak colony over a strong one, and they 
killed the queen and bees. 3 

Springfield, Mo. E. W. ALEXANDER. 


{The results in the fall, perhaps, would 
not be quite the equal of those in early 
spring; but when I hear a report of a queen 
being immediately killed, and the bees, I 
feel satisfied that some important detail of 
direction was not carefully followed. Prob- 
ably in your case the two sets of bees were 
put together so that either one or both lots 
of bees were more or less disturbed. See 
the article by E. W. Alexander of Delanson, 
ae this subject on p. 1357 of this issue. 
—Ep. 


A CEMENT BEE-CELLAR BUILT IN 
BANK. 

I have built a fine bee-cellar and _ bee- 
house. The material cost $300 for lumber 
and cement, $65 for brick in the walls; 20 
feet square, one foot thick, built in the cen- 
ter of the bee-yard in a gravel and sand-bank. 
I had the right material in the hole to build 
the wall without drawing any sand or gravel. 
It is 8 feet deep. I shall use a tackle to let 
the hives down, four at a time, through the 
floor. I have stairs togodown. 1 have five 
ventilators, one on each corner, one in the 
center of the roof, 12x22 inches square. IL 
used hard oak sills, 8X10 inches square. 
There is a cement wall to the top of the sills, 
inside; building is eight feet high; four win- 
dows in the center of each side; roof, four- 
feet slant; roof of paroid, lined inside with 
red rope siding, plowed and grooved, 6 inches 
wide, painted on the four sides red, with 
blue from the bottom to the top. I can put 
in 56 hives. I built it myself, or it would 
have cost about $500 dollars. Carpenters 
here want $4.00 a day. J. W. UTTER. 

Amity, N. Y. 


A SAND- 


A COLONY THAT CONTINUALLY RAISES QUEEN- 
CELLS. 

I have a queenless hive that keeps on 
raising queen-cells. The queens hatch out 
all right; but when I give them a frame of 
brood they will raise queen-cellsagain. They 
have been doing this for two months without a 
miss, and there has never been an egg laid 
in the hive, that Ihave seen. Can you ex- 
plain? 

There has been plenty of drones ever since 
spring. The bees have made a living every 
day thissummer. There has not been an 
egg laid in the hive since the first of June, so 
there are no fertile workers. 

Salem, N. J HENRY BasseEtTrv. 


[At first sight this looks like a case of lay- 
ing workers; but when you say the queens 
hatch out of the cells, that throws that sup- 
ee out of consideration. I give it up. 
—Ep. 
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MATING OF QUEEN WITNESSED, 

We just witnessed the mating of a queen, 
and I thought I would report the same. It 
is the first instance where we had a chance 
to observe the matter so closely. In a few 
previous instances we —— we saw copula- 
tion take place, but could hardly swear to it 
if we had been called upon to do so. In the 
latter instance it occurred in a yard of baby 
nuclei. The queen was flying about five 
feet from the ground; half a dozen drones 
were in pursuit, and the noise made with 
their high keynote would remind one of a 
young cyclone condensed into a two-inch 
gas-pipe. It seems that every bit of life and 
energy of the drone were concentrated in 
his wings. Almost immediately after catch- 
ing sight of the queen and drones, copulation 
took place, and [ after them. The impetus 
of the queen carried both about twenty feet, 
when they dropped to the ground, just an 
arm’s length the other side of a barbed-wire 
fence. The queen was a leather-colored one. 
We wanted to pick up both queen and drone; 
but before we could catch hold of the queen 
she had torn loose and skipped away. The 
drone was dead. The whole thing from 
start to finish went like a streak of light- 
ning. 

There also came under our observation a 
case where a queen was gone on her wed- 
ding-flight for two hours, and then returned 
all right, mated. We thought to ourselves 
that that old lady must have started for Eu- 
rope on her wedding-tour. 


, THE ADVANTAGE OF HAVING BEES SCAT- 
TERED IN DIFFERENT YARDS. 

Our yards which did so well last season 
are doing practically nothing this year; and 
those not doing so well last season are doing 
well this season. It appears that basswood 
does not yield in all localities. This season 
we have two yards which are 25 miles apart. 
Both have basswood, but it’s only the one 
location where it is yielding any surplus to 
amount to any thing. H. G. QUIRIN. 

Bellevue, Ohio, July 6. 

CHICKENS THAT WILL NOT EAT LIVE BEES; 
PROFITS IN BOTH POULTRY AND BEES. 

I should like to have a pen of Mr. Hille- 
brand’s chickens, page 868. I think such 
chickens could be trained to snap up the 
black drones and leave the yellow ones. My 
chickens run in the bee-yard, but they will 
not touch a live bee, drone or otherwise. 
They visit the hive-entrances and pick up 
the dead bees in front, but I never saw one 


molest a live bee, except one very inexperi- ° 


enced chick. It will not do so again. It 
died as a result of the encounter. A few 
weeks ago I trapped some drones and tried 
to feed them to the chickens next morning. 
Those that were too chilled to move were 
snapped up quickly; but the drones that 
were able to crawl were not touched. 

In regard to the discussion now going on 
as to the relative importance of apiculture 
and poultry culture as a money-making pur- 
suit, I can say that there is money in both. 
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The trouble is, too many bee-keepers handle 
poultry as too many poultry-men keep bees 

This is said to be the poorest season for 
honey in twenty years in this region. The 
fields were white with clover; but on account 
of the drouth there was no nectar. The 


drouth has been completely broken, but the 
clover is killed out. 
Kansas City, Kan. 


D. D. Downina. 





ALFALFA IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


I note that Dr. Miller expresses considera- 
ble agitation, due to my statement that al- 
falfa is a nectar-bearing plant in this State, 
and asks for an explanation. At one time] 
had decided to omit alfalfa from the list of 
honey-producing plants, especially as very 
few farmers, even if they grow it, ever per- 
mit it to blossom. However, I had occasion 
to inspect it where it was sown on the banks 
of the Cumberland Valley R. R. to keep the 
banks from washing away, and it did well 
where other plants would have found it too 
dry. It was in full bloom, and _ several 
species of butterflies and skippers as well as 
bumble-bees and. honey-bees were on. its 
blossoms. It is true I did not see many 
honey-bees, but this was probably because it 
was some distance from an apiary, and the 
sweet clover had come into blossom, and 
the common white clover was still producing 
nectar. 

lL know that the plants also formed well- 
developed seeds, and it is apparent that the 
insects would not have worked on them, and 
perfect seeds would not have developed, if 
they were not producing either nectar or 
pollen to feed the insects. I hope to know 
more about this by next year. 

H. A. SURFACE, 
Pres. Pa. State Bee-keepers’ Asso. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 13. 





GETTING BEES OUT OF TREES. 

I want to indorse A. I. Mills’ plan of get- 
ting bees out of buildings, page 827. It is 
well to give a young queen as well as the 
comb of brood. In three days take the 
bee-escape off and insert a glass tube in its 
place—a ten-inch one, the kind used for 
water-gauges. I take bees out of trees when 
the owner of the land forbids cutting the 
trees, and where it is impossible to save the 
bees on account of rough gulches or bluffs. 
This tube inserted in place of the escape al- 
lows enough bees to return to supply water 
and nurse brood until hatched. In 20 or 26 
days take out the tube and the bees will do 
the rest. 

HALF-INCH STARTERS. 


B. J. Holden, page 831, will have success 
with one-inch starters if he uses a }-in. comb- 
guide like that used in the old style of all- 
wood frames. Fasten your foundation to 
the side; have your hive level. I never use 
any thing but inch stuff in all my brood- 
frames. I put inch starters in sections, with 
} inch in bottom side. I always have success.. 

Kingscreek, N. C. G. W. KELLER. 
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Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink, that 
puttest thy bottle to him, and makest him drunken 
also.—HAB. 3: 15. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE ENEMY WE ARE 
FIGHTING. 

Some months ago, learning that the Chica- 
go Record-Herald had spent about a quarter 
of a million of dollars in equipping Wellman 
on a voyage to the North Pole, I subscribed 
for it in order to have daily news in regard 
to the ‘‘air-ship.’’ As I have another daily, 
printed nearer home, I simply glanced over 
the Record-Herald to find something about 
the air-ship. Of course, my eye incidentally 
struck on other items, and I pretty soon de- 
cided the Record-Herald was not particular- 
ly a temperance paper. Along about the 
first of August an item of news with big 
headlines almost took me off my feet (figura- 
tively, you know), and it was not about the 
ole either. I am sorry I did not pre- 
servethe headings. I clipped out the article 


and hustled it off to competent friends of 


temperance, demanding that the truth be 
speedily brought to light. Here is a part of 
the clipping from the Record-Herald that 
shook me up so badly: 

Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 6.—Drifting toward bank- 
ruptcy at the rate of $3000 a day, $21,000 a week, or 
$109,500 a year, is the fate of Kansas City, Kan., a 
commonwealth of 55,000 people, and the largest city in 
the Sunfiower State. This condition has been brought 
about by the enforcement of the prohibition law after 
the appointment of Assistant Attorney-General Trick- 
ett some months ago. 

Of course, I knew something of the way 
Gen. Trickett had been putting on the lid in 
Kansas City; but the idea that enforcing the 
law was going to produce bankruptcy at 
such a rate was astounding. Let us now 
read some more of that wonderful news item 
from the Record-Herald: 

Previous to Mr. Trickett’s appointment no other 
city in Kansas enjoyed such prosperity as Kansas 
City. The police, fire, street, and other departments 
compared favorably with a city twice its size. Now 
the police force has been cut in two, the fire depart- 
ment reduced, and the street department practically 
abolished. And that is not the worst. At present, 
employees of the city find themselves unable to cash 
their pay-checks. 

There are some funny things about this 
piece of news(?) and you want to read it 
carefully. No doubt that Kansas City here- 
tofore has had an enormous police force—a 
police force that would compare well with 
other cities of twice the size as stated above; 
but Ido not think I ever before heard of a 
city’s prosperity being weighed by the size 
of its police force. No wonder Mr. Trickett 
cut the police force in two; and it would not 
be at all surprising if it did also reduce the 
number needed to run the fire department: 
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but I could not well understand how these 
two items should have the effect of making 
the vity bankrupt or preventing it from pay- 
ing its honest debts to its employees. e 
shall have something more about this later. 
Let us now have a little more from this 
special news (’) item: 

Until three months ago no effort was made to en- 
force the prohibition law. Saloons were not licensed, 
but each saloon-keeper paid regularly into the city 
treasury a fine ranging from $20 to $50 a month ac- 
cording to the size and location of his place of busi- 
ness. From the 200 “ joints,” as they were termed. 
the city received enough income to put it on “* Easy 
Street.”’ 

Yes, they are probably correct in their 
statement that, until within two months, no- 
body thought it was a possible thing to en- 
force law and close the saloons in Kansas 
City, Kan. Yet notice the cold-blooded 
cheek with which the Record-Herald item 
tells us that the city was kept going nicely— 
yes, on ‘‘ Easy Street’’—by letting the saloons 
go on provided they would pay the officers 
‘hush money ’’* to the amount of $20 to $50 
a month according to the size. As there 
were over 200 joints this made quite a little 
income, and every thing was lovely. I might 
tell you, incidentally, that, besides the 200 
saloons, there were at least another hundred 
illegal ‘‘gambling-dens’’ that, when Mr. 
Trickett ‘‘ got a going, ’? were all cleaned out. 
No wonder half the number of policemen 
could ‘‘do the work.’’ Some of you may 
blame me for holding this Chicago daily—in 
fact, the leading Chicago daily, it has heen 
called —responsible for communications sent 
in. Had there been some name signed at the 
bottom to tell who was responsible for this 
article it might have relieved them some- 
what. I hope the time is sson a 
when the reading people of our land wil 
hold the editors a publishers of all jour- 
nals responsible for what they place in their 
columns. 

The end of this strange story is as follows: 

With the abolishment of the joints, and the strict 
enforcement of the prohibition law, the city is in such 
straits that retrenchment in every department has 
become necessary; but even with the present reduc- 
tions a huge deficit is accumulating daily. The city 
at present is in debt to the amount of $4,575,000. It 
requires $225,000 to meet expenses, and its income 
from all sources in only $112,000 yearly. 

Well, $4,575,000 is a big pile of money, es- 

ecially when you are in debt that much. 
Eintil l read these figures I had an idea that 
the article had at least a semblance of truth 
about it; but I could not believe it possible 
that Kansas City, Kan., was in debt almost 
$5,000,000, and getting deeper in debt every 


* Now, friends, we have not got to the bottom of this 
iniquitous business. This individual (we could hard- 
ly call him an official) who collected the hush money 
from those illegal joints did actually obtain for the 
city something over $10,000 a month; but he turned 
over only a part of it. Why should he? The whole 
thing from beginning to end was a sort of highway 
robbery legalized by custom, and he probably reasoned 
that the man who did the dirty work was entitled to a 
slice; besides, the size of this slice he could fix him- 
self. What was to hinder or who wasto hinder? And 
yet the Record-Herald recommended this plan of do- 
ing business. Yes, it is the fashion, or, rather, it was 
the fashion in Cincinnati, Philadelphia. and a lot of 
other large cities;but God forbid that such a ‘‘fashion”’ 
should long continue in this country of ovrs. 
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day as a consequence of starting out to en- 
force the laws of the State. As the result of 
my protest, and perhaps that of similar let- 
ters (for this article was copied in other pa- 
pers, and, indeed, the intention was to have 
it scattered broadcast, especially by 3 pen 
of that kind), for it seems others took it up 
as well as myself, and a thorough investiga- 
— was made. I soon learned that, in- 

2ad of Kansas City having a population of 
ae 55,000, as the Record-Herald gives it, it 
has between 80,000 and 100,000. The Kansas 
City Star says: 

When Mr. Rose was reélected mayor he appointed a 
host of *‘ex-jointists,’’ gamblers, thugs, and bums to 
serve on the police force. This was done for their po- 
litical support. The council refused to confirm these 
appointments, and they could not draw pay from the 
city. They were paid, however, from the collection 
from the “ joints’’ until the “ joints’ were put out of 
business, when their pay stopped. Most of these have 
now quit. 

I gather further from the Star and other 
periodicals sent me that this same Mayor 
Rose had the jail so full of criminals that 
they were making plans to enlarge it. Read 
the following clipping: 

There are now no prisoners in the West Side city 
jail. The doors of the cells stand open as though they 
had given up their victims for all time tocome. The 
old rock pile in the rear of the jail on North James 
street looks neglected and abandoned. The hammers 
and shovels are loose on the handles and covered with 
dust. 

It is said that law enforcement brought about this 
radical change. Only a few months ago the city jail 
and stockade were so crowded city officials were con- 
sidering plans of enlarging them. A rock quarry was 
established so as to find means to employ the large 
number of prisoners who crowded the rock pile stock- 
ade. This was when 200 open “joints,”” many gam- 
bling-houses and other unlawful places ran in defiance 
of law. It was before C. W. Trickett, the assistant 

ttorney-general, who enforces the law in Wyandotte 
County, began his crusade. 

The enforcement of the law has had a wonderful 
effect on reducing the amount of crimes,” said a West 
Side city official this morning. * The city is ahout 
rid of the large number of crooks and criminals who 
frequented joints and gambling-houses. Practically 
everybody, except some of the law-breakers, is happy 
over the change. 

“I discharged two city guards this morning who 
have been employed guarding prisoners at the rock 
pile,’ said Joseph Laughlin, acting mayor. ‘Their 
services were no longer needed. Weare getting good 
fast. Wewill soon get the city on a basis where it 
can live within its revenue and a number of other 
changes to be made.”’ 

Again, read the report below, from a clip- 
ping dated Sept. 14: 


Twice in one week this banner prohibition city of 
the world. with its 100,000 population, has passed a 
whole twenty-four hours’ day without an arrest ora 
crime discoverable by the vigilant police department. 
Never in all her history in recent years has sucha 
record been achieved. Monday and Thursday were 
the two crimeless days, and Tuesday and Friday 
mornings there was absolutely “nothing doing” in 
Judge Sims’ court. It is the silent tribute of events 
to the victory of Attorney Trickett over the former 
law-breakers of this community. 

In police court this morning Attorney Ralph Nelson 
informed Judge J. T. Sims that there had been no ar- 
rests reported and the ‘“docket’’ was clear. Here is 
Judge Sims’ response, as given by the Star reporter: 

“What! Do you mean to say that in this city of 
85,000 people we are getting so good that not a single 
arrest has been made in twenty-four hours?” Judge 
Sims asked in surprise. ‘‘ That is a record-breaker! 
After all, it is the duty of the largest city in Kansas 
to set a good example for the younger and smaller 
cities that have been subjected to temptations, espe- 
cially in the case of Topeka. This is the first time 
for many years that there has not been an arrest in 
twenty-four hours. In the last few weeks I have no- 
ticed that there have been fewer arrests every day.” 
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Before C. W. Trickett began to enforce the law 
there were from ten to thirty arrests every day. He 
has closed more than 200 “ joints,” and driven many 
of the law-breakers out of the city. 


In regard to the debt of nearly $5,000,000, 
the Kansas City Star of Aug. 8 gives a lot of 
figures, winding up as follows: 


The indebtedness of the city, outside of the inter. 
nal-improvement bonds, is only $838,000. Its bonded 
indebtedness was reduced $166,427 last year, and it will 
be reduced again this year. 

Instead of being on the “ verge of bankruptcy." the 
metropolis of Kansas is awakening to an era of unuv- 
sual prosperity and develoment. It has risen above 
the necessity of collecting illicit revenue from law- 
breakers to pay the expenses of its city government, 
and it is now building on such a solid foundation that 
no misrepresentations can retard its growth or affect 
its stability. 

It is no longer a ‘‘commonwealth of 55,000 people;” 
it is a city of 80,000 people, and its representative men 
say that within ten years it will be a city of 200,000 
people. It would be perfectly appropriate for the 
Chicago journalists to become better acquainted with 
the conditions in Kansas. It has been a long time 
since the people of that State have had to deal with 
conditions “ verging on bankruptcy.” 

If the object of this attack is to discredit law en- 
forcement in Wyandotte County, the foolishness of it 
should soon be apparent to its authors. 


When the story was headed off in telling 
how Col. Trickett had got the city into debt, 
another report was started by the liquor-pa- 
pers that: 

Assistant Attorney Trickett’s work has been ex- 
travagantly costly to the municipality and Wyandotte 
County, and it would be impossible for the State to 
keep it up. 

In reply to that, Mr. Trickett speaks as 
follows: 


So far my effort to close the joints in Wyandotte 
County have cost the city, county, or State not one 
cent. Onthecontrary it has placed $1000 in the county 
treasury. I do not see a possibility of one cent being 
thrown on the county. I have avoided jury trials, be- 
cause, if the jointist is acquitted by a jury. the county 
must pay the costs. By using the injunction a vastly 
different result is obtained. When a jointist can not 
disprove a charge, the court will fine him. The liquor- 
men do not fight this kind of case—they go into court 
and allow the injunction to be made permanent. In 
these cases the jointists pay the costs and my fee. 
The men who were tried were fined and the costs 
charged against them. TT. T. Gregg, who was charged 
with violating an injunction, paid the clerk of the 
common-pleas court $1000 last week. This is the $1000 
that is now in the county treasury. There is just one 
way that the county can be put to an expense in the 
matter of closing joints. That is for the county com- 
missioners to pardon the jointists after they are sent 
to jail. The law provides that the costs may be 
thrown on the county if the jointist is not compelled 
to pay them. 


The Star adds: 


Mr. Trickett has obtained fifty-seven permanent in- 
junctions, and in each of these cases the jointist or 
brewery has paid the costs and agreed not to reopen 
his place. In most of these cases bonds were given 
not to reopen if Mr. Trickett would not insist on a fine 
being imposed on the jointist. 

‘The brewers are paying the costs, not the city and 
State,” said a West Side merchant this morning. 

‘They have lost more than they can ever accuse the 
State of losing, you can bet on that.”’ 

Now in closing let us see what the Record- 
Herald did when confronted with the facts. 
Perhaps we ought to be satisfied with it, but 
Iamnot. Where a paper makes such astate- 
ment as the one I have quoted, with big head- 
lines, and puts it on the first page, it seems to 
me that they ought to put in some sort of 
apolo y, say like this: 

e are convinced that our statements in 
our issue of Aug. 8, in regard to Kansas City 
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becoming bankrupt, was a mistake, and a 
slander on that growing city,’’ ete. 

They did not say any thing of the kind; in 
fact, they made no allusion whatever to the 
former editorial, but they did publish the 
following, with a single headline as I give it 
below: 

LIQUOR LAWS AND A CITY'S PROSPERITY. 

Statements have been repeatedly circulated to the 
effect that Kansas City, Kan., had suffered severely 
from the closing of the saloons and dives as the result 
of a strict enforcement of the State prohibitory laws. 
Indeed, it has been said that the municipality is on 
the verge of bankruptcy because of the loss of the 
revenue which it formerly received from the fines 
periodically imposed on the law-breakers. 

In refutation of these statements an interview re- 
cently given by Attorney C. W. Trickett, one of the 
leaders of the law-enforcement movement, is unusual- 
ly interesting. The city has now, he says, not a sin- 
gle saloon, gumbling-house, nor disorderly resort. 
There are practically no empty dwellings in the city, 
and the only vacant business places are those former- 
ly used by the “ joints;’’ indeed, many of these have 
already been rented. Three hundred new buildings 
were erected in the first six months of the year, and 
new buildings are being started as rapidly as ever. 
New residents are arriving, and real-estate prices are 
increasing, Mr. Trickett adds that he has found only 
two men who claim their business has been hurt—one 
an ice-man and the other a cigar-man, who sold almost 
exclusively to the dive-keepers, and who had signed 
bonds for a number of them which he will have to pay. 

As for the city’s financial position, he says the reve- 
nue from police-court fines, including all the ** period- 
ical” fines, was less than $50,000 last year, or only a 
fifth of the city’s ordinary receipts, while a new as- 
sessment on an improved basis will increase the rev- 
enue next year sufficiently to answer all the city’s 
needs. 

These facts deal only with the strictly material side 
of the question, and do not take account of the wider 
benefits Kansas City has received from the suppres- 
sion of vice and from the introduction of a new spirit 
of respect for the law. It is well that the truth has 
been made publie to conteract the effect of former 
misstatements. 


In closing up this matter in regard to pro- 

hibition in Kansas City, let me repeat what 
has appeared for some time in dozens of pa- 
pers, and has never been contradicted: 
_As an economic statement of what prohibition has 
done for Kansas, take this one item out of scores of 
others: From 105 counties in Kansas, only 21 have any 
pauperism in them; only 25rhave poorhouses; 35 have 
their jails absolutely empty; 37 have no criminal cases 
on their docket. 

Now, friends, if you have gone through 
the above you can see how much dependence 
is to be placed on some of the statements in 
our daily papers, especially a periodical de- 
fending the millionaire brewers. Jesus said, 
‘He that is not for me is against me;’’ and 
in times such as we are having here in Medi- 
ha, not only should every individual stand 
for temperance, purity, and righteousness, 
but every periodical must take sides. The 
one who has nothing to say when a conflict 
like ours is going on may be counted where 
I counted the Record-Herald. It was respon- 
sible for the big headlines over that article, 
if for nothing else; and, by the way, an ef- 
fort to trace down the source of that slander- 
ous report showed that it came from Kansas 
City, Mo., and probably from a brewer who 

as been exceedingly active there in getting 
out statements of this kind. 

A communication in regard to Xenia, O., 
has recently appeared in one of our Medina 
papers; and an investigation would probably 
show that many of the statements there are 
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as false and unwarranted as those I have 
given you about Kansas City. Of course, we 
do all we can to correct such falsehoods after 
they once get in the papers; but thousands 
of people who read them never get a glimpse 
of the real truth of the matter;* and even here 
in our town of Medina I fear there are a good 
many well-meaning people who are misled 
by false statements slily put out by unscru- 
pulous brewers and liquor-dealers who have 
no interest in caring for the youth of the 
country — no interest in any thing except in 
raking in the almighty dollars; and after 
they get so rich they do not know what to do 
with their money, and have become weary 
of the pastime of wrecking and ruining 
homes, they commit suicide. 

Friends, the above is the story of just one 
city in the United States with saloons and 
without them. San Francisco has recently 
also tried running a big city with open sa- 
loons, or, if you choose, taxed saloons, and 
then also tried it without any. You have 
read the papers, and I hardly need take space 
to go over the matter. With the saloons 
closed they had decency and order; with the 
saloons open, a great addition to the police 
force was needed, and even with this it was 
hardly safe for women to be out on the 
streets. Atlanta, Ga., has recently had an 
exhibition of lynching and outlawry. When 
the saloons were closed they had law and 
order at once. Now, is it possible that our 
town of Medina, after a record of more than 
twenty years—a record that has made us a 
landmark throughout the State for law and 
order and decency—is it possible that the 
voters in such a town as this are going - the 
majority of them—to vote to bring back the 
saloon? God forbid. It could never happen 
without some outside agency being brought to 
bear. In this recent conflict in Kansas City that 
I have told you about, the brewers fought des- 
perately to hold their ground; in fact, I be- 
lieve it transpired that a large portion of the 
saloons are owned by brewers. Now, if Me- 
dina goes wet it will be because the Christian 
people and the temperance people allow the 
brewers to use their money in such a way as 
to defeat us. Is money and not principle 
going to rule here in Medina? In behalf of 
our children and of our children’s children, 
shall we not take up the fight, even as our 
forefathers, in times past, fought, bled, and 
died, to make this land of ours the ‘‘land of 
the free and the home of the brave,’ .and 
not the home of outlaws and criminals? 


* Somebody has said a lie may travel clear around 
the world while 7ruth is pulling on his boots to go 
after the lie, in an attempt to head it off. 

WHAT OUR GREAT RAILWAY COMPANIES 
THINK OF THE SALOON BUSINESS. 

A few weeks ago it was my pleasure to 
make a trip through the celebrated Wind 
Cave of the Black Hills of South Dakota. 
One of our party was a locomotive engineer 
on the Northwestern R. R. He informed 
me and the rest of our crowd that every em- 
ployee on that great road at the present time 
is obliged to sign his name to a card such as 
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he had in his possession. I did not take a 
copy of it; but as nearly as I can remember 
it was something as follows: 

‘‘Every employee on our road, from the 
smallest to the greatest, is informed that he 
is liable to dismissal, without notice, if he is 
found in or around any saloon or groggery; 
or if it is found he is boarding in or near 
any place where intoxicating liquors are kept 
for sale. You are hereby requested to read 
over the above rules and regulations of this 
road, so that, if a dismissal mead come, you 
will not be able to say you did not know 
about it or did not understand it. I (John 
Smith) have read over and considered the 
above regulation, and fully understand _ it, 
and subscribe my name to it. JOHN SMITH.” 

This engineer said that he felt it an honor 
to work for a road that makes such regula- 
tions and restrictions: and he felt proud of the 
privilege of signing his name at the bottom 
of it. He said he was willing to have it 
known wherever he went, and in whatever 
crowd he happened to be, that he belonged 
to a gang that ‘‘touched not, tasted not, and 
handled not.’’ He said that, when his boys 
were old enough to read the above card, he 
wanted them to learn it by heart and live by 
it. Long live the Chicago and Great North- 
ern Railway and every other railroad that 
makes similar rules and regulations for the 

rotection of human traffic. I am told bya 


eading railway official that almost every 
railroad in the United States has prescribed 


such ora similar rule; and I predict that our 
great manufacturing companies that have not 
already made similar regulations will do so 
very soon. 

Now, friends, are we going to be behind 
the great railway companies of our land— 
the corporations that are sometimes said to 
be ‘‘soulless’’? Surely they should know by 
their past wide experience whether saloons 
are an advantage to business or not.* 


*The above Home paper was used as a bulletin dur- 
ing our Medina Beal-law election, which took place 
Oct. 22. I am happy to announce that, out of 682 
votes, Medina gave a majority of 97 against the sa- 
loon. The church-bells were rung when it came to 
the final count, and there was a general rejoicing 
among Christian people all over the town. We have 
several hundred of the bulletins left, which will be 
mailed free on application to any tuwn or people 
where they are having a like conflict in an attempt 
to drive out the saloon. 








. BEES AND FRUIT. 

We take pleasure in copying the following 
from Green’s Fruit Grower for October: 

I shall continue to insist that the honey-bee is the 
friend of the fruit-grower. If you are growing fruits, 
and your neighbors have bees, you should consider 
yourself fortunate. If you can keep a few swarms of 
bees on your own fruit-farm you will find them help- 
ful in fertilizing the blossoms. Never spray your 
fruit-trees when they are in blossom, for if you do you 
will destroy many of your best friends, the bees, who 
are visiting the blossoms to gather honey at that 
date. 

It would seem from the amount of evidence 
that we are getting constantly from all over 
the world that there should be no further 
discussion of this matter. I believe Greens’ 
Fruit Grower is as good an authority as we 
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have on the subject; and so long as our ex. 
periment séations throughout the United 
States—in fact, all over the world—tel! the 
same story, the individual or the people who 
think the bees an enemy are behind the times; 
and the man who sprays his trees while they 
are in full bloom so as to injure the bees jg 
certainly cutting off his own nose. 














THE HOT SPRINGS OF BLACK HILLS, SOUTH 
DAKOTA. 

After taking the hot bath mentioned in our 
last issue, I was told that, as the air was 
chilly, I must not go outdoors for about an 
hour; and although there was a very pleasant 


.sitting-room, periodicals, and lots of nice 


ig to talk with, at the end of half an 
our I began to get impatient to go. A 
pleasant-looking young lady at the desk in- 
formed me there would be no danger of tak- 
ing cold if I walked briskly, buttoned up my 
overcoat, etc. Now, when the hack brought 
us up from friend Huebner’s to the Minne- 
kahta Springs—that is where I took my bath 
—they circled around among the hills so 
much that it seemed to me they almost made 
a horseshoe bend in getting to the bath-house 
sanitarium. I made up my mind I could 
make a shorter cut on foot. On inquiry 
about it of some boys, they agreed that my 
shortest route was around by the postoflice, 
the way I came. 

‘*Why, boys, I know where Huebner’s ho- 
tel is, for I just came from there. It is right 
over this way, Iam sure. I can get there 
crosslots and save a lot of trouble.’’ 

‘All right, sir; go ahead if you want to: 
but you see if you don’t ‘get left.’”’ 

I found a pretty fair road up the moun- 
tain, and followed in the direction of my ho- 
tel as nearly asI could. Pretty soon I was 
out on a plain. The dwellings had all van- 
ished, the city of three or four thousand in- 
habitants had all vanished; in fact, there did 
not seem to be any place for a city at all. 
mention this to show how easily one unused 
to mountain scenery and mountain canyons 
may get ‘‘rattled.”” I knewthe city was not 
far off, for I had not been walking fifteen 
minutes, and yet there was no trace of it, and 
no place to put acity. I met some workmet 
going home with their dinner-pails, and | 
asked them to direct me to Huebner’s hotel, 
but they did not know of any such place. 
They said I had better go back by the path 
Icame. Finally, when [ explained the mat 
ter more fully one of them said, ‘‘Oh! it is 
away off beyond that barn you can just get 
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a glimpse of in the distance. You had bet- 
ter go back and go around by the post- 
office.”’ 

But I do not like to be beat when I start 
out on a speculation of my own, and so I 
pushed ahead, and found some new things, 
even if I did take more time than by takin 
the beaten track. My ‘‘short cut’”’ turne 
out to be the furthest way home; and when 
I got to Huebner’s his whole institution was 
turned about. The front door was on the 
back side, and vice versa. You see I had 
got turned round. 

While I am considering this particular il- 
jusion of the hills, I wish to bring up ‘anoth- 
er incident right here. While passing along 
the streets of the city I saw some very pretty 
Red Astrakhan apples just getting ripe. I 
picked out a fair-sized one and laid down a 
nickel, and stood waiting for my change. 
As the good-looking woman who presided 
seemed to think the nickel closed the trans- 
action I mentioned it to friend Huebner, and 
was greatly surprised when he told me a 
nickel was the regular price for a fair-sized 
apple. When I looked up to his thrifty 
young apple-trees, some of them pretty well 
filled with fruit, I asked him why everybody 
did not go to raising apples. He told me the 


people had just caught on to the fact that ap- 
ples would grow in that region, and said I 
would have to get out into the country and 
see some of their young orchards. 
The following morning, while —s for 
i 


breakfast I strayed off on a point of the hills. 
I soon happened to look down into a little 
ravine and caught a glimpse of some thrifty 
green foliage. AsI got nearer I noticed a 
very tall fence of wire netting. ‘The height 
was so unusual that I began wondering if it 
were not an inclosure for ostriches, such as 
I saw in California and Arizona. Just then 
aman went through a big gate in the stout 
wire fence, and left it slightly ajar. I ven- 
tured to push through and ra he him. 

‘My good friend, am I intruding in taking 
the liberty to go through this inclosure?”’ 

“Not at all. Come in. Are you a stran- 
ger in these parts? ”’ 

“Yes, sir, I am a stranger, but that is not 
all. I ama born Yankee, and am naturally 
curious to know why this great high fence, 
almost chicken-tight, is here.”’ 

‘This fence is to keep the ‘kids’ from the 
town from getting into my orchard. If you 
are interested in apples, come in.”’ 

Then for the first time I discovered there 
Was an acre of ground or more tucked down 
in that little canyon out of sight where one 
would hardly believe there was room for a 
little garden-patch. The apple-trees, like 
friend Huebner’s, were smooth and glossy, 
and the foliage was of that rich healthy dark 
green that an apple-grower loves to see; and 
last, but not least, every tree in that whole 
orchard was bending with fruit. The Red 
Astrakhans and the Yellow Transparent 
were just ripening. Like the orchard I found 
in the Arizona desert, there was scarcely a 
wormy apple nor a scrubby one, nor a one- 
sided one, in that whole orchard. The cod- 
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dling-moth had not got there; the fungus and 
other pests were unknown. 

In the Black Hills, apples sell by the pound 
—5 cts. -_ lb. for firsts, and 3 cts. for wind- 
falls and seconds. This man was one of the 
first to find out that apples would grow in 
that region. Of course, he has to irrigate. 
The medical hot water is run all through the 
orchard once in 30 days. By means of this 
thorough irrigation, the trees bear every 
year. But this excessive bearing exhausts in 
in a little time the vitality of the tree, or at 
least Mr. Geo. M. Trimmer, the owner, said 
such seemed to be the case. He showed me 
some of his oldest trees that seemed to be 
failing on account of the constant heavy 
cropping. He thought that hand picking 
would remedy the matter and make the fruit 
still larger. 

Besides the two apples I have mentioned, 
there is quite a little trade on a pretty good- 
sized crabapple called Whitney’s No. 20. 
first saw these on a fruit-stand. I said to 
the boy, ‘‘Why, what do you have crabap- 
ples on a fruit-stand for?’ 

‘‘Why, these crabapples are good to eat. 
Have you nevertried one? Justtaste. They 
are Whitney’s No. 20—a new thing, and they 
succeed splendidly here in the Black Hills.” 

You get about half a dozen of these crabap- 

les for a nickel; and as soon as I tasted one 

uttered an exclamation of surprise. I de- 
cided then and there that some of Whitney’s 
No. 20 crabapples should be planted on my 
grounds next spring. My good friend Trim- 
mer, who owned the orchard, said it was his 
breakfast time, but told me to make myself 
at home, look the orchard all over, sample 
the fruit, and. if I thought best to write up 
his little enterprise, to send him a sample 
copy of the journal containing it. Oh how 
I did enjoy the walk through that beautiful 
young apple-orchard before breakfast! I 
think I never saw such a handsome bloom 
on all the fruit as I found there in that little 
notch in the hills near Hot Springs. ‘This 
man was an enthusiast. He had been for a 
good many years studying apple culture in 
that region, and peer og He found 
what kinds would succeed, the kind of treat- 
ment best for them, and was then getting 
his reward. He told me he would not swap 
that little apple-orchard for the best hotel in 
Hot Springs. The apples were all hand- 
picked except what fell on the ground, But 
even the wind-falls, and those that were 
partly decayed, found a ready market at 
some price, so there was almost no waste. 


THE BLACK HILLS HOT SPRINGS AS A 
HEALTH-RESORT. 


I fear that, in my last issue, I did not give 
this region the credit it should have. It is 
a great place for sunshine. The records of 
the Weather Bureau show that, for a period 
of eight years, there is an average of 332 
sunshiny days in a year. The average tem- 
perature for June, July, and August, during 
the same period, was 62. As an indication 
of what the United States government thinks 
of this region, I may mention that a great 
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army of workmen are now at work on a na- 
tional sanitarium for disabled soldiers. It 
will be known as the Battle Mountain Sani- 
tarium. Half a million dollars has already 
been appropriated, and before it is finished 
we are told it will cost about two millions. 
This will include landscape gardening, etc. 
The South Dakota home for disabled soldiers 
is a very pretty and comfortable institution 
situated on a hill overlooking the city. If I 
am correct the greater part of the Black 
Hills region is now under government super- 
vision. Reasonable restrictions are imposed 
so that no syndicate or trust can monopolize 
the natural advantages of this region. 


THE WIND CAVE OF THE BLACK HILLS, S. D. 


I had heard a great deal of this wonderful 
cave which, in some respects, is said to rival 
the famous Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. 
The entrance is twelve miles from the springs; 
but there are so many visitors almost every 
day in the year that the passengers are car- 
ried in very comfortable vehicles for only a 
dollar for the round trip. In order that this 
cave may not get into the hands of a monop- 
oly the government has purchased 23,000 
acres around its entrance. The reason it is 
called ‘‘Wind Cave’’ is because there is a 
strong blast of wind constantly blowing in 
or out of the mouth of the cave. It was first 
discovered by acowboy who rode past there on 
horseback. The blasta@f wind was so strong 
coming out of the fissure in the rocks that it 
blew off his hat while he was still on his 
horse. He recovered his hat, went back, and 
had this thing repeated. Then he went and 
told his story to some other boys, but they 
ridiculed his statements, but afterward con- 
sented to go with him and see this wonder- 
ful blast of wind that came out of the ground. 
They all approached the spot, the discoverer, 
of course, being foremost. What was their 
surprise or consternation to find that, al- 
though no wind was coming owt, a strong 
current was blowing tzto the crevice. So 
strong, in fact, was it that this time the hat 
went down into the hole and was lost. Of 
course, this made an excitement. After a lit- 
tle chipping away of the rock around the en- 
trance they found they could get down into 
the cave. Since that time explorations have 
been made more or less all the time, and now 
there are no less than 100 miles of passages, 
and over 3000 rooms have been explored. 

Just as soon as the conveyance stopped at 
the hotel near the entrance [ climbed down 
the stairways to see that wonderful wind 
blast. It was a hot day, but the air came 
out so strong and cold that I could not stand 
it. It gave me the chills. Perhaps I had 
better say right here that the number of those 
apples I ate before breakfast the morning be- 
fore might have had something to do with 
said chills. I knew I was eating too many; 
but the apples were so beautiful and luscious, 
and I was so apple-hungry, that I almost de- 
cided I would rather be sick than to lose such 
a treat. Now, don’t you forget, friends, that 
there may be such a thing as ‘‘ too much of 
a good thing,’ even if this good thing is nice, 
mellow, luscious ripe apples. Well, this 
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wind out of the cave I think would have 
blown off my fur cap if I had not held it on, 
The guide said the blast of wind and the di- 
rection it took were governed by the rising 
and falling of the barometer. When the 
pressure of the air increases outside it pushes 
the air into these acres and acres under 
ground. When the air pressure is lighter. 
say just before a storm, the air pushes out. | 
presume likely the varying temperature out- 
side may have something to do with it, but | 
am not enough of a scientist to decide. | 
should suppose, however, that these air-cur- 
rents ought to make a good barometer. 

I think there were about a dozen in our 
party—perhaps half of them women. The 
long route, which most of us took, was about 
three miles. The shorter one was only about 
half that far. This latter route was conduct- 
ed by the wife of the guide. By the way. I 
very much like the idea of a woman fora 
eco through such a place. I wanted to 
snow a lot of things all along the whole 
route; and the woman was more talkative 
(naturally) than her good husband, who was 
certainly in no respects remiss. Before start- 
ing we all had to remove our head gear and 
put on a white cotton cap. When I said I 
should catch cold, especially in a tempera- 
ture of 46°, the guide said my fur cap would 
be all right if I pulled it down well. You 
see the ordinary head gear of both men and 
women would be more likely to knock off 
the stalactites and other things on the roof 
of the cave that they wished to preserve from 
injury. Then we all had tallow candles on 
the end of a stick. Of course, you can not 
carry a candle down through that blast of 
air; but after you get away from the entrance 
there is hardly any breeze perceptible. Can- 
dles were kept burning in small protected 
niches in the rock so visitors could light 
theirs after they had got down out of the 
blast. It took quite a lot of expensive mason 
and carpenter work near the entrance to 
make it safe for people to clamber down. 
The United States government has placed 
guide-boards and figures, not only to tell 
how far you go, but to tell you how deep 
you are below the mouth of the cavern. 
There is probably no other opening to the 
outside air. This seems evident from the 
blast of air that is constantly going through. 
out or in. 








SELLING SECRETS, ETC. 
The following from T. Greiner we copy 
from the Practical Farmer: 
NO SECRETS WANTED. 


It is a safe rule absolutely and emphatically to 
refuse paying good money for any thing offered as 4 
secret in agriculture. I have yet to find the first so- 
called *‘ secret’ in agricultural methods or practices, 
or secret recipes. etc., that is worth paying money 
for. Any innovation of real value, any new method 
or practice that has real merit, is sure to become 
quickly the property of the public, while the things 
advertised by unknown parties as ‘‘secrets’’ for a 
money consideration, and under the pledge of keep- 
ing them secret, are not worth the postage-stamp on 
the letter containing the remittance. 

If any reader wishes to spend money for secrets, 
let him buy standard agricultural works, or the perl- 
odicals in his particular line or brand of agriculture. 
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Now, friends, it seems to me the time has 
come to make a protest when yyu find se- 
crets advertised in any of your home papers. 
Our readers know how much money I have 
spent, and yet not a thing has ever been re- 
ceived that was not either worthless or had 
already appeared in print. Our agricultural 
and class journals should be ashamed of 
helping on such schemes for robbing people 
of their money, no matter whether it appears 
in the reading or advertising pages. Such 
folks are behind the times. Our experiment 
stations, our agricultural books and period- 
icals. give you all the knowledge and infor- 
mation at a fair price that is of any value or 
any moment. 








Special Notices by A. 1. Root. 








PAULOWNIA IMPERALIS. 


About the middle of October, just before our first 
heavy frost, the tree was 16% feet tall. It had begun 
to drop its leaves before the frost caught it, so I 
think it will stand the winter all right. A part of the 
top may, however, be killed because’ it was growing 
so rapidly. Quite a number of the leaves were a yard 
wide. Now, is not 16% feet a pretty good record for a 
tree that started from the ground about May 1’ We 
will tell you more about it next spring. 


BASSWOOD-TREES FOR FALL PLANTING. 

They have now dropped their leaves, and are ready 
to be shipped; but we have at present only one size— 
one to five feet tall. One tree, 10 cts.; 10, 75 cts.; 100, 
$5.00. These are rather large to be mailed, but we 
can pick out the smallest ones to send by mail. Ten 
trees, 40 cts. postpaid. I presume tall planting is not 
as favorable, taking the country at large generally; 
but there are special localities and sometimes special 
reasons why the work can be uone better in the fall. 
The basswood is a very hardy tree, and where they 
are put out with reasonable care, either in the fall or 
spring, nou one in ten should fail to grow. 


FAKE TESTIMONIALS, ETC. 

On page 1318, last issue, Iam led to believe I re- 
flected rather more severely on E. J. Worst, of Ash- 
land, Ohio, than he deserves. The item headed 
“United States Health Report ’’ was the work of an 
advertising agency that he employed; and just as soon 
as he tound out how he was being misrepresented he 
premptly put a stop to all such advertising. Mr. 
Woist has not written a word to us; but one of his 
friends, who believes him to be a good honorable 
man furnished us this information. The moral is, we 
should all be more careful about who1a we employ to 
do advertising forus. This ** United States Health 
Co.” is a fake, pure and simple, and the Postoffice 
Department has been trying to chase it up and head 
it off for ten years past, we are told. 


ALL ABOUT MOSQUITOES. 


Bulletin 109, from the Maryland Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, College Park, Md., is a most valua- 
ble contribution to our mosquito literature. It con- 
tains 124 pages, with beautiful illustrations from be- 
ginning to end; and it is a wonder to me how the 
Maryland station can undertake to furnish this valu- 
able work to all the world free of charge—or at least 
I understand it that way. Mosquitoes are not only 
guilty of disseminating yellow fever, but we have 
good reason to believe they are quite active in spread- 
ing malarial fever, and that hits me. In fact, it hit 
me once in my life so I presume I shall never get en- 
tirely over it. This bulletin gives an exhaustive re- 
port, finely illustrated, in regard to all the pernicious 
mosquitoes known, or pretty nearly all of them, and 
there are about 500 species of them inall. It gives 
their life history, and then winds up by telling what 
has been done in the way of banishing them from 
localities where they were formerly troublesome. 
The principal agency for their prevention is to get 
rid of stagnant water, draining of the ground either 
by underdraining or open drains, and also, more than 
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either, getting rid of or protecting water in rain- 
barrels, old cans, broken bottles, and every thing 
else. Wherever you find wrigglers about your home, 
get rid of them. Where you must have a receptacle 
for rain water (and that hits me too), either cover 
the barrel or receptacle with cloth to keep out the 
mother mosquito, or put a little kerosene on the sur- 
face of the water. You need not say you can not have 
kerosene in the rain-water barrel because you use it 
for cooking, for you can put a spigot at the bottom of 
the barrel and draw off the water to use, without dis- 
turbing the surface. The light film on top will not 
mix with the water below unless stirred up. In the 
case of the mosquito, prevention is not only better 
than cure, but it seems to be almost the only cure. Of 
course, you can drive the "live animals’”’ away with 
smoke, and banish them from a room by fumigation; 
but killing them before they are born, or, better still, 
before the egg is laid, is the way todoit. I think I 
read somewhere that, in the region of Maryland, 
something like a quarter of a million of dollars had 
been spent, and spent wisely, in getting rid of mos- 
quitoes. Rich land that was unpopulated because of 
the mosquitoes has become valuable because these 
pests are now practically banished. If you want the 
bulletin, address as above. 








Convention Notices. 


The annual meeting of the Ontario Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation wiil be held in Toronto, November 7, 8, 9, 
1906, at the same time the Ontario Horticultural Soci- 
ety will hold their exhibition of fruit, flowers, honey, 
and veyetables. <A cordial invitation@s extended to 
all American bee-keepers to attend. We hope our 
program will be one of the best. W. CoUuSsE, Sec. 

Streetsville, Ont., Sep. 29. 


PROGRAM FOR THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

The National Bee-keepers’ Association will hold its 
annual convention Nov. 8, 9, 10, in the Market Hall, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Headquarters for bee-keepers will be at the Grand 
Central Hotel, only one block from the I. & G. N. 
passenger station. This is a new hotel, nicely fur- 
nished, and has 100 rooms. There will be special 
rates -” bee-keepers, of 50 cents a berth and 25 cents 
a@ meal. 

Thursday, Nov. 8. is bee-keepers’ day at the fair, 
and is so announced by the Fair Association. 

During the last few years the program at the Nation- 
al conventions has been overloaded with papers, thus 
crowding out, to a great extent, the most important 
part of a convention—viz., the question-box: and I de- 
termined this year to avoid that objection. 

FIRST DAY—FIRST SESSION. 

The first session will be on the evening of Nov. 8, 
beginning at 7:30. This session will be devoted to 
the reception of members, paying of dues, distribu- 
tion of badyes and numbers, and the question-box. 

SECOND DAY—FIRST SESSION. 


9:00 A. M.—A paper by E. D. Townsend, Remus, 
Mich., entitled ‘The Profitable Production of Ex- 
tracted Honey.” 

Question-box. 

SECOND DAY—SECOND SESSION. 


1:30 P. M.—A paper by R. F. Holtermann, of Brant- 
ford, Ont., Canada, entitled, ‘* The Difference between 
Ripening and Evaporating Nectar.”’ 

Question-box. 

SECOND DAY—THIRD SESSION. 


7:30 P. M.—A paper by Dr. E. F. Phillips, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., entitled ‘What Science May do for 
Bee-keeping.”’ 

Question-box. 

THIRD DAY—FIRST SESSION. 


9:00 A. M.—A paper by W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas, 
entitled ‘‘The Comparative Profits of Queen-rearing 
and Honey-production.”’ 

Question-box. 

THIRD DAY—SECOND SESSION. 


1:30 P. M.—A paper by C. A. Hatch, Richland Cen- 
ter, Wisconsin, entitled **How can the National As- 
sist its Members in Buying Goods and Selling Honey?” 

Question-box. Adjournment. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec. 
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With Your Name Printed on It. . . . Just the Thing for Valuable Papers. 











MR. JOHN BROWN. 


OPERTY OF 














POCHKET-BOOHK BLANK 


Sign This and Send to Me at Once 














C. E. ELLIS, New York. Dear Sir:—Send me Ghe Metropolitan and Rural Home 
for a year unless I tell you to stop it at the end of three months. Also send me one of those Free 
Pocket-books with my name printed on it. I inclose 20 cents (silver or stamps) which you are to 
return to me if I tell you at the end of three months to stop my subscription to your paper. 





Dept. 216 
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Five Thousand Pocket - books! 


I am Going to Give Them Away! 


7 






































CHARLES E. ELLIS 




















PUBLISH the Greatest Farm Paper in the World—Ghe Metropolitan and Rural 

»me _ Before I was a publisher I was a farmer. NowIam intensely interested in both. I 

believe farming and publishing are the greatest and best businesses going. Sometimes I even 
think farming beats publishing. 

And now—just to show you how I feel toward farmers, I want to give five thousand of them each 
one of these Pocket-books. If you are a farmer I want to give you one. I want to give you one of 
these Pocket-books so you can show it to your friends and say, “My friend Ellis, publisher of the 
Greatest Farm Paper in the World. gave me this.’’ Then you and your friends will think of me and 
my paper—The Metropolitan and Rural Home—that goes to half a million farmers every mont}g—-and 
you will say among yourselves, ‘‘That Ellis must be allright. I want to read his paper and seé what 
he says in it.’’ These Pocket-books Iam going to give you are made from genuine rubber-covered 
cloth. They are just the thing to carry valuable papers, such as notes, contracts. fire-insurance pol- 
icies, weight receipts, etc., as well as money. They fold up flat and fit your inside coat-pocket—just the 
kind of Pocket-book every man likes to own. 

Now, you don’t pay anything for the Pocket-book. It’s FREE. I send it to you postpaid, and 
don’t ask youacent. But to show that you are willing to be just as liberal with me as I am with you. 
I want you to send me 20 cents for The Metropolitan and Rural Home for a year. Now don’t say, 
“That’s what I expected.”’ Wait a minute and read the rest. You haven't got to the most liberal part 
of my offer yet. Read this announcement all through. I would do as much for jou if you were I and 
I were you. If you will do as I ask. I will have your name and address pr n ed on tne .nsive of your P«cket- 
book, so if it yets lost it will be returned to you at once. WhenI send it to you I'will also send you 
some sample copies of The Metropolitan and Rural Home. and I will continue to send the paper to you 
for Three Months. Then. if you don’t like it, just say so and Isl send you back your 20 cen: and stop 
your subscription, and you may keep the Pocket-book for your trouble. This gives you the paper three 
months FREE—to say nothing of the fine Pocket-book. Now—what do you think of that for an offer? 


A Great Big Illustrated Magazine Free 


mind you. The Metropolitan and Rural Home is a great big magazine paper. It is printed with clean 
plain type on nice paper, and there are lots of pictures every month. I just mention these things 
because they are extras—it’s the stock, dairy, and farm news, and good stories that make my paper the 
best farm paper in the world. 

_ If you don’t tell me at the end of three months to stop the paper, of course I'll keep your sub- 
SS your name as a regular subscriber, and send you The Metropolitan and Rural Home 
or a full year. 

Now I'm sorry I haven’t got more of these Pocket-books, but there are only 5000 to give away. so 
you'll have to hurry a little if you want one. They are such good Pocket-books that they go like wild- 
fire, and you ought to stop right here, fill in the order blank, and mai! it to me at once. so as to be sure to 
ge, one of these Pocket-books. I put that blank in here so you needn’t hunt for paper and ink unless 
you want to. Use a lead-pencil, fill out the blank. inclose twenty cents (stamps or silver) and mail it 
peo just as quickly as you can. Do it right away so the Pocket-books won't be gone when I get your 
subscription. 


Chas. E. Ellis, Publisher, 22 No. William St. 


Metropolitan and Rural Home Subscription Department 2'6, New York City 
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“YOUTHS COMPANION 


A COMMON SOURCE OF INTEREST AND INCENTIVE FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY EVERY WEEK. 








a 


Copyright, 1906, Perry Mason Co., Boston, Mass. 





Some of the attractions provided for subscribers to the New Volume for 1907: 


250 CAPITAL STORIES 


—humorous stories, character stories, stories of life on the farm, in the great cities, 
on the sea, in the wilderness. Among them will be SIX SERIAL STORIES by six 
favorite Companion story-writers, and a Historical Series illustrative of life and 
times in America from the first colonial planting to the close of the Civil War. 


2000 ONE-MINUTE STORIES 


The Companion is distinguished for the number and excellence of its sketches 
and stories which take not more than a minute to read. But they are always 
new, always well told, andin great quest by preachers and after-dinner speakers. 


THE CHILDREN’S PAGE 


for those who wish to read about children, those who read to children, and the 
young readers wo choose for themselves. 


The Editoria] Page. The Notes on Science. The Weekly Article on 
Hygiene and Ernergency Treatment, Etc. 


As much reading in the year as would fill twenty 400-page novels or books cf 
history or tiography ordinarily costing $1.50 each. 


Send for Sample Copies and Illustrated Announcement for 1907, Free. 


EVERY NEW. SUBSCRIBER 


BL70 Who cuts out and sends this slip (or mentions this publication) with 
$1.75 for The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1907 will receive 


All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1906. 
The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 








The Companion’s 12-color Four-Leaf Hanging Calendar for 1907. 











SI6 290 in cash and many other special awards to subscribers 
J who get new subscriptions. Send for information. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
i J 
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A Four - Per -Cent JOSEPH HORNE CO. 
Investment Pittsburgh, Penn. 


New Flannels! 


ITH the money absolutely safe : : 
Now is the time to buy flannels. when assort- 


and always available is an ideal ments are complete and when there is plenty of 
ae tates . time to make them up in readiness for real cold 
disposition of individual savings. weather. : 
. i We have twelve different styles of Scotch Flan- 
This bank accepts deposits in any nels that will be much in demand for making 
; skirts, waists, pajamas, etc., 25c a yard. 
amount, and pays four per cent interest Iona Flannels and Embroidered Scotch Flan- 
7 : nels are correct for separate waists and entire 
—compounded every six months. dresses, 40c a yard. | ; : 
Agawan Flannel in plain shades, stripes and 
Our booklet describes our methods checks, an excellent flannel for shirts, 60c a yard. 
: White Embroidered Wool Flannels, scalloped 
and management, and explains the ad- with hemstitched edges, 25 different styles, 50c a 
yard. 
vantage of our simple banking-by-mail In the matter of Flannelettes we have a very 
pleasing collection of pretty printings in this in- 
system. Write for the booklet to-day. expensive and useful material—stripes, plaids, 
\ Persian effects and dots—10, 12. and 15c a yard. y 























Assets over One-half Million 


A-¥.WVAT N (eX 0) = Fe) 
=F Ua a Ole?) la Ub em 
Save time, horses, work 


MEDINA, OHIO and money by using an 
A. T. SPITZER, Pres. A. I. Root, Vice-pres. Electric Handy Wagon Z 


anc nintenescln setae Low wheels, broad tires. No 
living man can build a better. 
Book on ‘Wheel Sense” free. 
Electric Wheel Co. Bx95, Quincy, 111. 





























Fruit Growers 
and Farmers. SP ae wi ge FENCE Strongest 


Se een 

Thousands of the best fruit-growers and farmers 6, \ Mate——— 
read the Southern Fruit Grower because , Ne compued ate Garten ee ean 
they find it the most helpful fruit paper published. factory prices on 30.4 days free trial. 
Contains 24 to 40 pages of valuable fruit and farming \ F 9g \ We pay all freight. talog shows % 
information every month. 50ca year. Send 10c and : tee styles and heig ay farm and poultry 
oe of = = growers and get it six months on ts / \ tea OILED SPRING FENCE CO, 
trial. Sample free. 

The Southern Fruit Grower, Box 1, Chattanooga. Tenn LA. /_\ | Ee 19] WINCHESTER, INDIANA. 








Fine lot of trees grown on the banks of Lake Erie, more stocky and 
P E hardier than trees grown in the interior. Are two miles from any 
peach orchards, so free from borers as well as all other diseases. 
Large stock of Fruit Trees and Small Fruits, Grape Vines, Etc. Headquarters for 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Bulbs, Etc. 


4) acres of Hardy Roses; none better grown. 44 Greenhouses of Palms, Ferns, Roses, 

Geraniums, Araucarias, Cannas, Etc. Get the BEST direct from th grower and save 

all commissions. Free catalogues, No.1 descriptive of Fruit and Or -amental Trees, 

yes 3 of Holland and other bulbs, Everblooming Roses and Gree: house lants of every 
description. Correspondence solicited. 53 years; 1200 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 276, Painesvil'e, Ohio 





incandescent 
Gasoline LAMP 
goth YEAR OF SUCCESS 
The “SUN” outshines them all, 
Be an Agent and Make Biz Money. Write for catalog. Get up a 
receive ‘necial discount. (forms to insurance underwriters’ rules, 
SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO., Box 111 , Canton, 0 
Licensee of the Campbeu patent 
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\Siraw at OOM “aac 


> EON DISS 


IT’S READY TO OPERATE 


There’s no firing-up—no waiting for steam with a Lion Gasoline 
Engine. It is always ready to operate, Easily started—no en- 
gineer necessary—a boy can operate it. Can be used with perfect 
safety in any building and is very economical in the use of fuel. 
If you want a reliable, practical, durable and powerful power pro- 
ducer get 


SHE Lb NYME 
It is not an experiment but an engine that has made good wherever 
used. On the farm it proves especially valuable for operating feed 
grinders, wood saws, cream separators, corn shellers, pump, etc. It 
furnishes ideal power for operating machinery used in mills, shops, 
printing offices, private electric-light plants and water-works. Speed 
can be changed from 100 to 600 revolutions per minute while engine 
is running—a very desirable feature. 

We sell direct from factory to buyer, 
thus saving you all middlemen's profit. Lion 
engines are so simple and practical in construc- 
tion that with the explicit directions which 
we send with each engine, it is unnecessary to 
have an expert come to your place to set it up 
and start itfor you. Get a Lion engine and 
increase your profits with much less labor and 
time devoted to the work. Write now forcat- 
alog giving full information and illustrations 


of the Lion engine. It is free if you mention 
this paper when you write. 


Lyons Engine Gompany 
LYONS, MICHIGAN 
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A Delightful Combination 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, $1.00 per year. 
FARMING MAGAZINE, $1.00 per year. 


PRICE FOR THE TWO, $1.50. 


*Nothing need be said about GLEANINGS. It is 
the best publication of its class in the world; semi- 
monthly, 72 to 80 pages, fully illustrated. 

TFARMING is a new publication—a beautiful 
journal for the man who produces from the soil. It 
is edited and published by the Doubleday-Page Co., 
the people who edit Country Life, World’s Work, 
and the Garden Magazine, a sufficient guarantee of 
its merit. Larger than GLEANINGS — fully illustrat- 
ed. Published monthly. 


THIS OFFER IS GOOD, EITHER FOR NEW GLEANINGS SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS OR RENEWALS, BUT MUST BE TAKEN ADVANTAGE 
OF WITHOUT DELAY. 


WE CAN ACCEPT SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THIS COMBINATION AT 
THIS SPECIAL RATE ONLY WHEN SENT DIRECT TO THE PUBLISH- 
ERS OF GLEANINGS, 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 


*Sample copies of either publication will be sent upon request. 
+Publications will be sent to two different addresses if desired. 


























che Whole Family Group 


Te is the greatest magazine offer ever made. The four mavyazines, each at the head of its class, 











cover the reading-matter for the whole family. “ W These sixty numbers cover about 6000 
pages of the best literature and art by famous writers and artists, including nearly 500 pages of 
newest things in fashion and tasteful color printing ® # No such chance has occurred for 
years, and it is not likely to be repeated at this price. @ #% WW W@W # HERE IS THE OFFER 











GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 24 issues (semi-monthly) one year..$1.0O0 
Ghe DELINEATOR. Twelve numbers at 15 cents each would cost..$1.8O 
The recognized international fashion and literary magazine, greatly enlarged and 
improved, and a full-sized 15-cent magazine with many colored plates. Yearly sub- 
scriptions must not be taken by any agent or added to any club at less than $1.00 net. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE Twelve numbers at 10 cents each would cost ..$1.2O 
A subscriber writes: ‘* We have taken McClure’s since it began, and the articles are 
always interesting, always timely, and always dependable; the fiction is always 
good literature, always good morals, and always in good taste, and my family 
would be lost without McClure’s Magazine. Yearly subscriptions must not be taken 
by any agent or added to any club at less than $1.00 net. 

Ghe WORLD’S WORK. Twelve numbers at 25 cents each would cost..$3.O00 
This magazine, edited by Walter H. Page, is for the men who dothings. It tells 
with cheerful optimism of the inspiring things which are going on in this work-a- 
day world. It is profusely illustrated from photographs of actual people and 
places. Yearly subscriptions must not be taken by any agent or added to any club at 
less than $3.00 net. ee 

$7 OO 


OUR PRICE IS $3.75 








Ghe A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio: 
For the enclosed $3.75 send me The Whole Family Group for one year. 
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**If Goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder.’’ 
Established "1889 


Bee-Keepers Supplies 


Distributor of Root’s Goods from the best shipping- 
point in the Country. My prices are at all times iden- 
tical with those of The A. I. Root Company, and I 
can save you money by way of transportation charges. 


Special Notice! 


During this month (November) I am offering a special discount 
of five (5) per cent for cash orders for Bee-supplies for next 
season’s use. After December 1st the discount will be 4 per cent. 











New Metal-spaced 7 ~ \ Headquarters for the 
Hoffman Frames ie * Danzenbaker 
are Here in Stock er a < | Hive 















































Dovetailed Hives, Section Honey-boxes, 
Weed-process Comb Foundation, 
Honey and Wax Extractors, Bee-smoKkers, 

Bee-veils, Pouder Honey-jars,and, _ 
in fact, Every Thing used by Bee-Keepers. 


BEESWAX WANTED! 


- I pay highest market price for beeswax, delivered here, at any time, cash or 
trade. Make small shipments by express; large shipments by freight. Always be 
sure to attach name to package. 

; If you wish to secure finest grades of Honey with which to supply your neigh- 
bors, write for my market Quotations of the Indianapolis honey market, free. 


Catalog Free 


Walter S$. Pouder 


513-5 Massachusetts Av., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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At St. Louis 











to all points in the South and 
Middle West. 





Send for our free illustrated catalog of 


? a 
Root’s Bee-supplies 
We sell at factory prices, and are allow- 
ing a five per cent cash discount during 
November. Send us a trial order. 


Beeswax Wanted. 





Blanke & Hauk Supply Co. 
DEPT. B, 
202-204 Market St.,  §t. Louis, Mo. 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of Dairy, Creamery, 
Ice-cream, and Poultry Supplies. 





Q rr: Discount 
During November! 


In order to liven up business 
during the dull months we 
will : nine per cent off all 
supplies, in the catalog, whole- 
sale or retail, during Novem- 
ber for goods for next year. 


Jobbers for 


Central : Pennsylvania 


ROOT’S GOODS 


Now’s the time to save money 
on goods for next season. 
Send for catalog. Best ship- 
ping facilities in the State. 


—_— 


Frank W. Prothero 


Dubois, : : : Pennsylvania 





























Northwestern 
Bee-Keepers! 








e 

We are headquarters for the ROOT 
supplies for the States of Montana, Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas, and Western Wis- 
consin. 

You can save freight by ordering 
from this branch. A complete line of 
bee-keepers’ supplies always in stock. 

Secure a catalog at once. 


BEES and QUEENS.—Your orders 
will be attended to. 








The A. I. Root Company 


H. G. ACKLIN, MANAGER 


1024 Mississippi Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

















Dittmer’s..... 
.. . . Foundation 


is the best foundation for you 
to use because it is tough, 
transparent, will not sag, and 
has the odor of pure beeswax. 


— Wax for. 
. . Casha Specialty 


This is the cheapest way for 
you to secure your foundation 














Beeswax Always Wanted! 


Our warehouse is well filled 
with all kinds of bee-keepers’ 
supplies. Five per cent dis- 
count during November. 


Gus Dittmer, | Augusta, Wis. 
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BEE-SUPPLIES 


We manufacture every thing needed in the apiary, and carry a large stock and great variety. We 
assure you the best goods at LOWEST PRICES, and our excellent freight facilities enable us to make 
prompt shipment over fifteen different roa 1s, thereby saving you excessive freight charges as well as time 
and worry in having goods transferred and damaged. We make the Alternating, Massie, Langstroth, and 
the Dovetail hive. 

Our prices are very reasonable; and, to convince you of such, we will mail you our free illustrated and 
descriptive catalog and price list upon request. We want every bee-keeper to have ourcatalog. SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS now. Write to-day. Address 


Kretchmer Mfg. Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 





Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. Shugart-Ouran Seed Co., Council Bluffs, lowa. 
Trester Supply Co., Lincoln, Nebr. T. B. Vallette & Son, Salina, Kansas. 


























Established 1881 7 E S! Same Place 1906 


THIS IS THE MAN 


WHO HAS HANDLED ROOT’S GOODS ALL THESE YEARS 


and is now selling at wholesale and retail at Root’s catalog prices. 
He has carloads of the finest sections, of all kinds and sizes; the 
Danzenbaker hive, the best single-walled comb-honey hive in use; 
all kinds of single-walled hives shown in catalog. and supers that 
match; the Hilton double-walled hive, of which more are used in 
Michigan than any other. It has stood the test for thirty years. 
We can’t name them all, but send for his 36-page illustrated catalog, 
and that will tell it all and give prices. Cash or  - in exchange 
for beeswax at all times of the yearr W wv ww ww 


Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich. 















































SPECIAL BARGAINS * *tio8s‘tittmes "skoso-reamzs 


Section-holders, Separators, etc. 





We are enlarging our FACTORY, and all of these goods have to be moved. If 
you want ee in your apiary, you will do well by writing us at once, and we will 
make you DELIVERED PRICES that will surprise you. Our stock is all new and 
up-to-date. We do not keep poor or second-grade goods. Our sizes are standard. 
Quality and finish can not be surpassed by any one. We make any thing used in the 
apiary, and can save you money and delay at any time of the season. Give us a trial 
and be convinced. We aim to please our customers, and guarantee all our goods to 
give entire satisfaction or refund the money. 


MINNESOTA BEE-KEEPERS SUPPLY COMPANY, 


NICOLETT ISLAND NO. 20. John Doll & Son, Proprietors. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














BEE - SUPPLIES|/ PATENTS. 


Best of every thing needed. vingeaaai aie syne 
Big — from now to PRINDLE & WILLIAMSON, 
il ist. . ata free. 
pril ist Catalog free Second Nat’! Bank Bidg,. Washington, D.C. 
C. M. Scott & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Patent practice in Patent Office and Courts. 
1004 East Washington Street Patent Counsel of The A. I. Root Co. 
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BINGHAM 


nan Long Advertising 


Direct Draft “| 








CLEAN 
Bee Smokers 


sell. 


Pat’d 1878, °82, "92 & 1908 








ered any time. 


T. F. Bingham 


Twenty-seven years ago the first patent 
bee-smoker surprised bee-keepers. The 
Bingham Smoker patented improve- 
ments are dated 1878, 1882, 1892, and 
1903. They always please; they always 
For October orders we discount 6 


per cent; any number, any size, deliv- 


Farwell, Mich. 

















How to Keep Bees 


By Anna Botsford Comstock 
228 pages. 32 pages of illustrations. 


A charmingly written manual describing clear- 
ly and in detail the outfit. first steps, and meth- 
ods. The author’s well-known literary ability 
has combined with her enthusiasm for a subject 
to produce a very unusual volume. It is a hand- 
book for those who keep bees for happiness and 
honey, and incidentally for money. It serves as 
well as an introduction to the more extended 
manuals already in the field. ‘Finally with all 
due deference to the authors of the excellent 
books on bee culture which we have already, my 
opinion is that this new book, ‘How to Keep 
Bees,’ is the best one for a beginner, or one who 
does not wish or expect to keep more than a 
dozen colonies, that has yet come before the 
world.”’—A. J, Root, in Gleanings, July 1, 1906. 


Chap. 1. ‘‘ Why Keep Bees,”’ urges honey, per- 
haps money, recreation, love of nature study, 
and the need of bees in ‘’a perfect garden,” as 
good reasons for keeping bees. The second 
chapter tells “how to begin’ in a small way, 
and we may get all the necessary detailed in- 
formation for management from later chapters, 
arranged in order of demand for information. 


Price $1.00. Postage 10 cents extra. 


Money refunded to any dissatisfied 
purchaser. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 





Swarthmore Books! 


BABY NUCLEI (2d ed.)—The second edition of 
this popular treatise is off the press. This book 
thoroughly covers the ficld of small mating 
under management. The experience of twenty 
years in mating young queens in baby nuclei is 
given. A deligntful little book - good printing, 
enjoyable reading, and easy understanding. 
Price 25 cts. postpaid. 

SIMPLIFIED QUEEN-REARING.—A revised 
edition of this book just out. It tells the honey- 
producer how to rear queens by the very sim- 
plest method ever published. queens for 
little money and little trouble, in just an effec- 
tive and economical plan for the bee-keeper 
who works for profit. Price 25 cts. postpaid. 

INCREASE. — Don’t depend entirely upon swarm- 
ing for your increase. It’s too slow and uncer- 
tain. Swarthmore tells of a way in his delight- 
ful little book entitled ‘Increase’’—a natural 
way, simple and safe, no labor, little trouble. 
Colonies formed on this plan will work like 
prime swarms, and store a surplus. Price 25 
cts. a copy postpaid. 

CELL-GETTING.—The plan that has revolution- 
ized queen-rearing throughout the world. The 
entire proces; is fully explained and illustrated 
by photos from actual life. Price, postpaid, 
50 cts. 

SWARTHMORE QUEEN-REARING TOOLS.— 
Complete outfits or separate parts. Write for 
price list. 








FOR SALE BY 


The A. I. Root Company 


ALL BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 























HONEY-JARS 


No. 25, with burnished cap, heavy clear 
glass, per gross, $5.00; 3 gross, $13.50. 

1l-ounce nickel-cap jar, gross, $4.00; 
3 gross, $11.00. 

1-]b. square jar with cork, gross, $5.00. 

Heavy cartons, $5.50 per M. 

Italian queens, 75c. Catalog free. 


I. J. Stringham 
105 Park Place, N. Y. City 


Apiaries at Glen Cove, L. I. 














Order goods now. Don’t delay. Have 
them ready when you need them. We 
keep a full line in stock at Medina 
prices. Save both time and freight 
by ordering of us. Beeswax wanted. 
Bees and queens furnished in season. 


J. B. Mason, Mechanic Falls, Maine 


MANAGER OF THE A. I. ROOT CO.’S N. E. AGENCY 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 


bred from best of honey-gatherers, either three or 

five banded or Golden races. Untested, 65c each, 3 

for $2.00, 6 a 12 for 7.25; tested, $1.00 each, 6 

for $5.00, 12 for $9.00; select a ee $1.50 each; 
breeders, 


J. W. Taylor, Beeville, r= Co., Texas 


When a Thing Needs Doing 


NOW is the time to do it. How about those worthless 

queens? Will you tolerate them for another season, 

when the best of steck can be obtained so readily? 

Laws’ bees and queens are bringing the best of reports. 

I could fill many pages of testimonials, but give you 

——. _Mr. T. P. Robinson, of Bartlett. T 
ear 











‘exas, says: 

Sir.—The car of bees shipped June 20th are 
now all safely landed, and I have overhauled the entire 
lot. The bees are from 25 to 40 per cent better than 
contract, and you ought to hear my wife’s exclamations 
of delight at seeing those fine yellow bees so quietly 
nestle between the combs at the very approach of 
smoke. I can certainly recommend you. . 

Leather and Golden Italians, Holy Lands, and Carnio- 
lands—single queen, $1.00; six for $5.00. Quantity lots, 
prices on application. 

also manufacture the Hoffman frames, both new 
and old style, at $16.00 per M; single-story eight- frame 
hive complete, 75c; 114-story for extractor, $1.00. Price 
list on application. 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 


Yellow from Tip to Tip!!! 


My Adel bees and queens are very handsome. 
Every queen a breeder, and guaranteed to pro- 
duce Golden queens and beautiful bees; non- 
swarmers, very gentle. and hustlers for honey. 
Single queen, $1.00; three queens, $2.50; six, 
$4.50, or $8.00 per dozen. Large select breeding 
queen, $2.00 each. Every thing guaranteed. 


H. ALLEY, - - Wenham, Mass. 
MOORE’S LONG-TONGUES and GOLDENS 


Select untested queens, 75c; six, $4.00; twelve, 
$7.50. Tested, $1.25; six, $6. 00. Twelve, $11.00. 
Best breeders, $2. $2.50. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


W.H. Rails, - - - Orange, Calif. 


Something New 
in Honey-jars... 


Cook’s Square Jar combines a new fea- 
ture that improves the package and 
reduces the cost, and is the best and 
cheapest one-pound glass package made. 
Send for circular and full catalog of 
hives, bees, and useful implements. 


J. H. M. COOK, 70 Cortlandt St., New York 


The Oldest Supply-house in the East, and 
only Reliable goods sold. 10 cents brings 
sample jar by mail. ; E “3 
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Nov. i 
Same Old Place 


is where you get the best of queens; untested, 
$1.00; $4.25 per 6; $8.00 per dozen. Tested, $1.50; best 
breeders, $5. Absolute satisfaction and safe arrival] 
guaranteed. Carniolans, Cyprians, Holy-Lands, Ital. 


ians. The JENNIE ATCHLEY CO., 
Box 18, Beeville, Bee Co., Tex 


MOORE'S - STRAIN - OF - ITALIANS 


as Red-clover Workers. 


Wm. S. Slocum, Newport, R. I., writes: ** My friend, 
W. O. Sweet, West Mansfield, Mass., asked me about 
two years ago where he could get good queens, andI 
referred him to you. To-day he called on me and 
said he noticed the colonies with your queens were 
storing much faster than others. He went immedi- 
ately to his red-clover field, and saw bees working 
there freely.”’ 


Untested queens, 75c each; six, $4-00; dozen, $7 50. 

Seleet untested, $1.00 each; six, $5.00; dozen, $9.00. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Descrip- 
tive circular free. 

I am now filling orders by return mail, and shall prob- 
ably be able to do so until the close of the season. 


J. P. MOORE, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 


Boston Headquarters 


———e 


Bees-Queens-Supplies 
H. H. Jepson, - 182 Friend St, 


A. H. REEVES & CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


“ROOT’S QUALITY” a 


Cash paid for beeswax. es for 
catalog and price list. 


17 Morrison Street, Watertown, New York 
Phone 1296 


Big Reduction in Supplies! 


Until May 1 


Big stock of Dovetailed hives and Marshfield sec- 
tions to draw from. FREE-—a year’s subscription 
with order amounting to $15.00 or over. Send for 
32-page illustrated catalog free. ‘ ‘ ‘ 


WwW. D. Soper, Jackson, Mich. 
Rural Route 3 

















Queens from 5O Cents Up! 
Bred from Root’s Imported Italians. 
Write for prices, stating wants. 

Cc. M. Charch, Arnold, Pa. 

















untested, $1.00; tested, $1.25; select tested, $2. 





Long Distance Telephone, North 1559. 


Fire Sale Bee and Poultry Sup 


Come or send, and save 25 to 50 per cent on slightly damaged goods. @NEW a 1PP 2. factory 


prices by return freight. Golden Italian or 4 tg queens by return mail. Un 


Six per cent Discount for October Orders 


H. M. Arnd, Propr. YorK Honey @ Bee Su 


plies 


; select 
Full colonies in up-to-date hives, and a A 


pply Co. (Not Inc.) 
191 and 193 Superior q Chicago, Ills. 
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Classified Advertisements. 


Notices will be inserted in these classified columns 
at cents perline. Advertisements intended for this 
department should not exceed five lines, and you must 
say you want your advertisement in the classified 
columns or we will not be responsible for errors. 











Wanted, Situations. 
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For SAue.—Fine O. I. C. pigs; the famous L. B. 
Silver strain; pedigree free. 
Wo. H. BRUBAKER, Briggs, Clarke Co., Va. 





For SALE.—If you want an illustrated and descrip- 
tive catalog of bee-keepers’ supplies for 1906 send your 
name and address to FRANK S. STEPHENS, 

(Root’s Goods.) Paden City, W. Va. 


For SALE.—Ten new Root Dovetailed hives, eight- 
frame, 1%-story, for extracted honey, with one-inch 
starters, nailed and painted. Price $20.00. 

W. F. MORGAN, Gatesville, Texas, 











WANTED.—Situation by a young man of very best 
habits; will either take full charge of an apiary or 
work as helper; understands the business in all its 
branches. Employed the last two years by The A. I. 
Root Co. Speaks three languages. 

A. L. HEMPFLINGER, Sta. A, Box 3, Cleveland, O. 








Help Wanted. 


WANTED.— Young man to help on farm of 26 acres. 
. D. BELDING, Claremont, Va. 











WANTED.—Auctioneer to sell stock of bee supplies 
at San Antonio, Texas, during coming national con- 
vention. W. H. PutTNAM, River Falls, Wis. 





WANTED.—To correspond with young man who 
wishes to work with bees next season. Steady work 
the year round to the right party. 

CHAS. ADAMS, R. F. D. No. 4, Greeley, Colo. 





WANTED.—Manager for small fruit and poultry 
farm of 20 acres. Must understand fruit, poultry, un- 
derdraining, etc. State salary expected, age, experi- 
ence, references, etc. Box A, GLEANINGS. 





WANTED.—A man who wants a permanent position 
to do all kinds of work on a small farm to help 
with bees and an extensive honey business. Write 
wages wanted, and particulars. H. C. AHLERS, 

Tel. 829, ring 4. R. F. D. 1, West Bend, Wis. 





WANTED.—Boy, 16 to 18 years of age, to work with 
bees, and in garden, fruit, etc. Must be willing to 
learn, and of good habits. No user of profanity or 
tobacco need apply. 

S. MAZELLA GALLUP, Mt. Lebanon, N. Y. 





WANTED.—Young or middle-aged man, married or 
single; married with small family preferred, to work 
in fruit and vegetable gardens. and help with work in 
small fpiary. Honest, industrious, and energetic man 
will receive good wages and chance to advance him- 
self. I. L. POWELL, Millbrook, N. Y. 








For Sale. 








FoR SALE.—Two good improved Iowa farms, each 
one a rare bargain. D. E. LHOMMEDIBU, Colo, Iowa. 





For SALE.—4000 ferrets; some trained. Prices and 
book mailed free. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Ohio. 





For SALE.—Telephones. First-class, slightly used 
Standard phones, less than half price. 
G. A. WATT, Bellevue, Ohio. 





For SALE.—Smith Premier, Hammond, and Oliver 
typewriters. Prices from $25 up. Will exchange for 
wax or honey. THE A. I. RooT Co., Medina, O. 





ca 
For SALE.--T'wenty acres of choice corn, potato, 
and strawberry land; fair buildings; forty colonies of 
bees in good location. 
F. MATTHEWS, Route 6, Ithaca, Mich. 





For SALE.—Forty-acre ranch, fenced but unim- 
proved except small frame house; fine spring near 
house; good soil, no alkali, fine alfalfa and fruit land. 
Also for sale, 100 or more colonies bees. Location 
very good for alfalfa and sweet-clover honey. Good 
reason for selling. . S. BECKTELL, 
Grand Valley, Garfield Co., Colo. 





For SALE. — Seeds of honey-plants — seven-head 
turnips, motherwort, catnip at 5c a package, postpaid; 
still a few sections at reduced price; 24-lb. shipping- 
cases, complete, 14c. H. S. DuBy, St. Anne, Ills. 





For SALE.—Till Jan. 1, best Wisconsin sections 
per 1000, $4.00; No. 2, $3.40; plain, 25¢c less. Seven per 
cent discount for October, 6% for November, on Root 
and Danz. hives and other Root goods. 

H. S. DuByY, St. Anne, Ill. 


For SALE.—Will sell my valuable ten acres of 
fruit and truck farm for one-half what it is really 
worth. One mile to center of good town of 7000; best 
market known for fruit, truck, and honey. Write 
for price and description. Great bargain here. 

J. B. DOUGLAS, Mena, Arkansas. 








For SAuLE.—A Florida home is offered cheap, owing 
to old age and infirmities. Six acres of land, all clear- 
ed, and fronting on a fine lake. A good two-story 
house on cement foundations; a few bearing orange- 
trees and grape-fruit, guavas, and grapes in great 
abundance. A good chance for a bee-man. Twelve 
stands of bees in frame hives, on cement and iron. 
An excellent honey-extractor; 4 mile to church and 
school; % mile to store and postoffice. Call onor write 
to me. J. A. BARBER, Chuluota, Orange Co., Fla. 





For SALE.—I will sell for fifty dollars cash the 
following-named property, situated three miles north 
of Canton, Barron Co., Wis. Buyer does the hauling. 
260 hive-bodies; 172 supers for 434x444 plain sections; 
190 covers, 164 bottoms; 100 excluders (all zinc); 1800 
empty frames (no comb); 3000 sections. 434x4'4; 1300 
separators and fences; 100 shipping-cases (32 sec- 
tions), new; 60 nuclei-boxes (2-fr.); 60 entrance-guards; 
250 dummies; 1 tank, tin; wood jacket; capacity, 2500 
lbs.; | two-frame Cowan extractor (foot-brake); 10 
bee-escapes (cone); 15 Doolittle feeders; 60 entrance- 
feeders; 2 uncapping-knives; coil wire, sheet zinc, 
gauges, veneer, crates, smokers, strainers. Every 
thing adapted to eight-frame standard Langstroth 
hives. Don’t write unless you mean business. This 
advertisement appears only once. 

ARNT ARNESON, Rice Lake, Barron Co., Wis. Rt. 5. 








Bees and Queens. 








For SALE.—Apiaries or colonies to suit in new 
State of Oklahoma; range and market unsurpassed. 
Address J. T. HAIRSTON, Salina, I. T. 


For SALE.—Eighteen colonies in modern hives and 
fixtures very cheap. 
W. A. LAWRENCE, Rt. 3, Wayland, N. Y. 








For SALE.—400 colonies pure Italian bees in lots to 
suit. Write for prices. F. A. GRAY, 
Redwood Falls, Minn. 





For SALE.—200 colonies of Italian bees in Baldwin 
2-story hives for comb honey. Bees are in fine con- 
dition, plenty of stores. etc. 

R, L. TUCKER. Lock Box 60, Independence. Mo. 





For SALE.—75 colonies in good shape for winter. 
A bargain. Also spare combs and supers, hives, ex- 
tractors, etc. Must sell this fall. Write for list and 
details. W. R. ANSELL, 

274 Midway Ave., St. Paul. Minn. 





For SALE.—450 colonies Italian bees free from dis- 
ease, in 8 and 10fr. dovetailed hives heavy with honey. 
Super with each hive all painted two coats, $2.75 per 
hive, on Sacramento River. ALBERT LANE. 

Vorden, Sac. Co., Cal. 
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For SALE.—Twenty-five colonies of bees, all good 
strong swarms in new hives, with straight combs; will 
sell cheap. JOs. BALDWIN, Sandy Creek, N. Y. 





For SALE.—I am old. and tired of caring for 180 
hives of bees, and want to dispose of them to some 
good financial bee-keeper. Address 

C. A. GREENFIELD, Rt. 1, Caro, Tuscola Co., Mich. 





FoR SALE.—40 colonies of bees in Danz. and L. 
hives, and some empty hives and supers, in Hamilton 
Co., Ind., a bargain if taken at once, 

JOHN E. HUGHES, Foreston, Minn. Rt. 1. 





For SALE.—200 colonies of bees. with fixtures; ten- 
frame extracting hives, Hoffman frames, $3.50 per col- 
ony. Address H. G. NUTTER, 

1506 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





For SALE.—Brightest Goldens in the world—price- 
less breeders; Italian, Caucasian, Banat, Carniolan, 
Cyprian—pure imported mothers. Swarthmore out- 
fits and books. ee free. 

E. L. PRATT, Swarthmore, Pa. 





For SALE.—500 colonies of bees located in the best 
sweet-clover belt in the U.S. Will take $1500 for the 
outfit. Reason for wanting to sell, too much other 
business. If I do not sell, shall want a good man to run 
them next season. W.N.CANNON, Greenville, Ala. 





For SALE.—Two apiaries—one of 100 stands of bees 
close to Pomona, Cal., and the other containing 150 
stands near Etiwanda, Cal. Will sell both or either 
one. For particulars address, enclosing stamp, 

M. R. KUEHNE, 173 White Ave., Pomona, Cal. 





FoR SALE.—An out-apiary of about fifty colonies 
of Italian bees in large non-swarming hives cheap. I 
never saw bees swarming from these hives in the 
last twenty years, not even in the production of comb 
honey G. H. ADAMS, 

Mill St., Bellevue Sta., Schenectady, ms & 








Poultry Offers. 








For SALE.—Choice poultry. Ten leading varieties 
for the farmer or the fancier. Circulars free. 
A. H. DuFF, Larned, Kan. 


FOR SALE. Rose Comb R. I. Red, Buff Wyandotte, 
and Plymouth Rock cockerels; few Barred Rock and 
Buff Wyandotte pullets; about a dozen untested Root 
R. C. queens at 50c. A. H. KANAGY, Milroy, Pa. 








FoR SALE. — Twenty-five White Rock cockerels, 
good —_ and May hatch, at $1.00 apiece. 
A. PALMER, Liberty Center, Henry Co., O. 








Blacks and Hybrids. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


Nov. 1 


WANTED.—Bee supplies in exchange for 300 colo. 
nies bees. Ad.elsewhere. Manufacturers write if jp. 
terested. LEO F. HANEGAN, Glenwood, Wis. 





WANTED.—Refuse from the wax-extractor, or slum. 
gum. State quantity and price. 
OREL L. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 





WANTED.—To exchange a ten-inch foundation-mij] 
for a 12 or 14 _. mill, wax, cash. or supplies. 
. W. STAHLMAN, West Berne, N. Y, 
WANTED.--To exchange carload of apples for car- 
load of ear corn; 70-lb. bushel of ea's for one bushel 
of apples, apples to be shipped in November, orn in 
December. J.P. WATTS, Kermoor, Clearfield Co., Pa. 





WANTED.—Australasian readers to know that 
Root’s publications, Root’s strain of Italian bees, and 
Root’s world-famed goods are all obtainable from 

H. L. JONEs, Goodna, Queensland, Australia, 

WANTED.—To exchange small stock of Swarth- 
more queen-rearing goods, mating-boxes, etc., for 
bees, queens, honey, wax, hive-fixtures in flat, or any 
thing I can use; to close present limited stock only, 

PRATT, Swarthmore, Pa, 








WANTED.—To exchange a 6x9 Victor improved 
hand-lever self-inking printing-press, almost new: 
type, etc., three-fourths value, for extracted honey, 
books, tools, ete., or offers. 

W. H. GARDNER, Roxabell, Ohio. R. R. 








Honey and Wax Wanted. 








WANTED.—Choice white comb and extracted honey; 
clover preferred. B. WALKER, Clyde, Ills. 





WANTED.—Comb and ext’d honey. State kind and 
lowest price. CHAS. KOEPPEN, Fredericksburg, Va 





WANTED.—Comb and ext’d honey. Good price paid. 
THE BARTLETT HONEY Co., West Milford, W. Va. 
WANTED.—Comb, extracted honey, 
State price, kind, and quantity. ’ 

R. A. BURNETT, 199 S. Water St., Chicago. Il. 





and beeswax. 





WANTED.—F ancy white comb honey, also extracted 
honey in barrels. Send samples, and name best price 
delivered here. GRIGGS BROs., Toledo, O. 


Send 





WANTED.—20,000 pounds pure clover honey. 
average sample and state best price. 
J. E. CRANE & SON, Middlebury, Vt. 





WANTED.—To buy for cash, fancy comb and ex- 
tracted honey. Rost. A. HOLEKAMP, 
4263 Virginia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
WANTED.—Comb and extracted honey. Must guar- 


antee pure and of best quality. State price and how 
put up. Cash paid. C. M. CHURCH, Arnold, Pa. 








WANTED.—No. 1 and fancy white comb honey (un- 
glassed), Danz. sections preferred. : 
THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 








For SALE.—A few hybrids at 15 cts.; mismated at 
25 cts., and pure at 40 cts. 
C. G. FENN, Washington, Conn. 








Wants and Exchange. 


WANTED.—A Barnes second-hand foot-power saw. 
R. MINTLE, Glenwood, Ia. 











WANTED.—Early American and foreign books on 
bee-keeping. A. L. BOYDEN, Medina, Ohio. 





WANTED.—A few copies of the Bee-keepers’ Review 
for June, 1904. If you have a perfect copy we will 
send GLEANINGS three months in exchange. Write us 
before sending. THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 





WANTED.—Beeswax. We will pay 30 cts. per pound 
for fancy pure yellow beeswax delivered in New York 
until further notice. CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS.. 

486 Canal St., New York City. 





WANTED.—Immediately, honey in large and small 
lots for spot cash. Only dealer in Utah selling Root’s 
goods at factory prices. Write us. 

SUPERIOR HONEY Co,, Ogden, Utah. 





WANTED.—Beeswax. Will pay spot cash and full 
market value for beeswax at any time of the year. 
Write us if you bave any to dispose of. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 
265-267 Greenwich St., New York. 





WANTED.—Honey, steadily from September 1 to 
April 1. Prices given on application. Suggestions 
and advice about packing and shipping honey cheer- 
fully given from - * experience, close study, and 
observation. . R. WRIGHT, Albany. N. Y. 
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Honey and Wax For Sale. 





For SALE.—Buckwheat pee extracted, in 160-1b. 
kegs, at 6c. IRA WILSON, Ovid, N, Y. 








an SALE.—Buckwheat honey in 60-lb. cans, at 6c 
per Ib C. J. BALDRIDGE, 
Homestead Farm, Kendaia, Seneca Co., N. Y. 





For SALE.—Five tons of comb and extracted honey 
in lots to suit purchaser. 
QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER, Bellevue, O. 





“For ‘SALE. —350,000 pounds California water-white 
extracted honey by the case or car. 
H. J. MERCER, 731 E. Third St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





For SALE.—2000 lbs. fancy white and amber comb 
honey in 24-lb. cases. Prices: White, per lb., 15¢c; am- 
ver, 14c; f. o. b. here. 

W. I. HARBOUGH, Kernstown, Va. 





For SALE.—Well-ripened fancy extracted clover 
and basswood honey in 60-lb. tin cans, two in a case, 
at $10.00 a case, f.o. b. here. Sample on request. 

ERNEST W. Fox, Hillsboro, Wis. 





For SALE.—10,000 lbs. of clover and buckwheat 
honey at 8c per lb. for clover and 7c for buckwheat, 
in 60-lb. cans. G. H. ADAMS, 

Mill St.. Bellevue Sta., Schenectady, Ms Xs 





For SALE.—Light extracted honey, good quality; 
two 60-lb. cans, 8%c per lb., barrel at 7%c; amber, 60- 
lb. cans at 7c, barrel at 6c; sample, 10c. We pay 29¢ 
for beeswax. I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park P1., N. Y 





For SALE.—Choice ripe clover and basswood hon- 
ey, two 60-lb. cans, per case, 8%c, f. 0. b. here, cash 
with order. Also 40-acre farm N. W. Missouri. 

ELIAS Fox, Hillsboro. Wis. 





For SALE.—Several hundred cases of 60-pound cans 
(two in a case); fine bright ones, good as new. Ten 
cases, $4.00; 100 cases, $35.00. 

J. A. BUCHANAN & SONS, “Holliday’ s Cove, W. Va. 





For SALE.—Carload of comb honey. For prices 
and particulars address 


FRANK H. DREXEL, Crawford, Delta Co., Colo. 





FoR SALE.—800 lbs. ext’d clover and basswood hon- 
ey in 60-lb. cans (2 in a case) at $10.00 a case, f. 0. b. here. 
Sample, 5cts. R.H. BAILEY, Ausable Forks, N. Y. 





For SALE.—3000 lbs. of white-clover and locust 
honey, in 20-lb. no-drip cases. Fancy, 15c; No. 1, 18¢.; 
f.0.b. Nice article. H.W. Bass, Front Royal, Va. 





For SALE.—Buckwheat extracted honey; 6000 lbs.; 
not extracted until the combs were all sealed—ripe, 
rich, and thick; 60-lb. tin cans, two in a case, at 6 cts. 
apound. Sample sent upon request. 

Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 








Bee-keepers’ Directory. 








MAPLEWOOD APIARY.—Choice comb honey, Italian 
bees and queens. Geo. H. RBA, Reynoldsville, Pa. R. 2. 





Root’s SUPPLIES at factory prices; wholesale and 
retail. ANTON G, ANDERSON, Holden, Mo. 





Ls 
ITALIAN BEES, queens, and bee supplies. 
H. H. JEPSON, 182 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 





ITALIAN BEES, queens, beeswax, honey, and bee- 
keepers’ supplies. M. E. TRIBBLE, Marshall, Mo. 





For SALE.—Bee-keepers’ Supplies. Write for cata- 
log. Lengst & Koenig, 127 S. 13th St.. Saginaw, Mich. 





ITALIAN BEES and queens—red clover and golden 
Strains, E. E. Mott, Glenwood, Cass Co., Mich. 





ITALIAN BEES, queens, honey, and bee-keepers’ sup- 
plies. A. T. DOCKHAM, Box95,Rt.1, Eagle Bend, Minn. 











A YEAR’S WORK IN THE APIARY. 


As will be noticed, we have concluded the Special se- 
ries of articles by G. M. Doolittle, entitled ‘* A Year’s 
Work in the Apiary.”’ In this series he described a 
system for controlling swarming and increasing the 
honey crop. We desire to know of our readers wheth- 
er they would like to get this in book form. If we 
get enough responses we will try to make some ar- 
rangement with the author for its publication in the 
form of a text-book for ready reference. 


BEE-SUPPLIES IN BOSTON. 


New England bee-keepers will be interested in the 
announcement that a full line of bee-supplies can be 
obtained in Boston, which is the best shipping point 
east of New York. The former dealer, Mr. Farmer, 
at 182 Friend Street. built up a very large business; 
and his successor, Mr. H. H. Jepson, whose adv’t 
appears on page 1396, at the same location, is prepared 
to care for your interests in every way. We suggest 
you write Mr. Jepson for his catalog. and if in the 
city you should call at his store and examine his 
line of goods. 


AWARDS IN PHOTO CONTEST ENDING NOV. 1, 1906, 

CLASS A. 
T. F. Robbins, Scarborough, N. Y., first prize, $5.00 
R. E. Lee Harkness, Irena, Ont.. second prize, $3.00 
Frank Wanstall, Whiteplains, N. Y., third prize. $2.00 
C. A. Phillips, Rushville, Ill., fourth prize, A BC of 
Bee Culture. 

CLASS B. 
E. Fleming, Victoria, B. C., first prize, $3.00 
Mrs. F. G. Odell, Lincoln, Neb., second prize, $2.00 
W. W. Case, Frenchtown, N. J., third prize, A BC of 
Bee Culture. 
Bro. Emil, Cincinnati, Ohio, fourth prize, GLEANINGS 
one year. 

CLASS C. 
G. H. Kirkpatrick, Rapid City, Mich., first prize, $3.00 
Chas. G. Macklin, Morrison, Ill., second prize, $2.00 
B. S. K. Bennett, Los Angeles, Cal., third prize, A B C 
of Bee Culture. 








6 5 Cc for 25 NAMES—for names and P. O. of 25 farm- 

ers and 15c (stamps taken) we will send for 2 
years the Farmer’s Call—regular subscription price, 
40c a year. F.C. is a weekly, 25 years old; 1300 pages 
a year; sample free. Farmer’s Call, Quincy, Il. 








HEAVIEST FENCE MADE 


No. 9 Steel Wire. Wwetmbe 3% more than 
most fences. A fence at will not rust. 


Send for Fence Book showin 
133 at styles. Brown Fence ¢ 
WE PAY FREIGHT Wire Co.,Cleveland.” 


Suit TREES 


200 var ee oes Small & ruits etc. pest vot 
stock. Genuine, cheap, 2 sample currants mailed <4 
Desc. price list ctree LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, N. Y. 




















GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. Nov. 1 


= FENCE 


Closely Woven. Can not > 
Every wire and every twist is 
a to all other wires and 
ome a ae of the fence. 

jorse-hig ull-strong, Pig- 
tight. Every rod guarenteet 


1 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


HOW T0 MAKE POULTRY PAY 


is the greatest book published on 
Poultry andisattracting attention. 
It contains 116 pages also 9 beau- 
tiful color plate reproductions 
from oil paintings. 600 black and 
white illustrations representing 
over 90 different breeds. 
Youcan getit FREE. 
Address INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, 


15 Cord Bldg, Indianapolis, Iné 





and seld direct to farmer, freight 
prepaid, at lowest factory price 
Our Catalogue telis how Wire 
— is made--how it is galvanized-- 
why some is and some is 
bad. Its brimful of fence facts. 
You should have this informa 
tion. Write for ittoday. Its Free. 


Sng te, KITSELMAN BROS., 
VS = Box 2] MUNCIE, INDIANA 


You Need It.; . .° 


If you have only a few chickens; 

If you are at all interested in poultry; 

If you are breeding for fancy points; 

If you cater to the market trade; 

If you are in the business on large scale, you need 


Ohio Poultry Journal 


the paper published in the interest of the farmer, be- 
gianer, and small breeder, with plenty of pointers for 
the experienced fancier. Each month is especi 
edited for the needs of that special season of the y 
Regular price is 50 cts. 

a year, but we offer it AT HALF P RICE 


for a short time to introduce it to readers of Glean- 








Low steel wheels, wide tires, make 
loading and bandling easier.. We fur- 
nish Steel Wheels to fitany axle, to 
carry anyload. Straight orstaggered 


spokes. Catalogue free. ings. Send 25 cts. and get it a year; or if you send us 

$1 for a year’s subscription to Gleanings in Bee Culture 

we will send you Ohio Poultry Journal for a year free. 

Address Ohio Poultry Journal Dept. 14, Dayton, Ohio.’ 
Oo cerut 6 


EMPIRE MFG.CO., Bex 91 F Quincy, Ill. 








Be Hatch Chickens b 
i Steam with the y 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 


Simple, perfect, self-regulating. 

q Hatch every fertile egg. Lowest 
Send for free riced first-class hatchers made. 

Catalogue. EO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ili. 


$1.00 WILL PAY FOR TEN YEARS! 


120 copies and no less than 3840 pages (size 8x 
11% inches) of valuable poultry, pigeon, and 
pet-stock reading, costing us thousands of dol- 
lars to procure. Also your name and address in 
the ‘‘Poultry-breeders’ Directory” for 10 years; 
revised yearly. Send $1.00 to-day, ana address 





Poultry Item. Sellersville, Bucks Co., Pennsylvania 


DO YOU RAISE CHICKENS? 


If so, you will find the Poultry Gazette a wel- 
come monthly visitor to your home.’ A down- 
to-date, practical poultry magazine that is 
the acknowledged leader of all Western poul- 
. eep it, if not, try papers; ably edited; profusely illustrated. 

send it back. Free catalog. Subscribe now, while the price is only 25 cents 

Stratton Mfg. Co, Box ‘4, Erie, Pa. ! a year. If you have poultry to sell, The 
Poultry Gazette can sell it for you. 


The Poultry Gazette. Dept. B, Clay Center. Neb. 


25c Book Free 


Conkey’s book on poultry @ieases ton- 





The “Dandy” is the 
easiest operated,best 
built, fastest cutting 
green bone cutter 
made. Sold on 15 
days free trial with 
abroad guarantee. If 











GREEN BONE and 
VEGETABLE CUTTER 


will save half your feed bills and 
double egg yield. Guaranteed to cut 
more bone, in less time, with less la- 
bor, than any other. Send for Special 
Trial Offer and handsome catalogue. 


HUMPHREY, 


dresses of two other poultry raisers. » Write for it today," , 











Mine St. Factory, Joliet, iis. 





tains just the intormation you need to 
keep your flock strong and healthy —and 
that means to,Get Paying Results. 
The regular price ofthis valuable book is 
25c, but we are offering it free for a limit- 
ed time to those who will send 4 centsfor 
postage and give us the names and _ad- 








THE G. E. CONKEY CO., 315 Ottawa Bidg., Cleveland;Uhio. §- 





© + 





Sag Prosils sor You 


Insured by feeding 
Doubles the egg yield 
ers, reduces grain bill 


MANN’S Latest 


m bone fresh cut. Rich in protein and all other eg elements. 
increases fertility, makes more vigorvus chicks, earlier broil- 
and makes heavierfowls. Make these protits yours by using 


BONE CUTTER °2,7e2, Days 


Makes bone.cutting simule, easy and rapid. No money in advamee. Crts ail bone 
and adhering gristie. Wastes nothing. Cat’lg free. . — 


FE. W. MANN CO., Box 37, MILFORD, MASS, 























By sending for our 
forty-page catalog. 
It gives full partic- 
ulars about scores 
of different hive- 
combinations and 
other supplies that 


Weed Process Comb monk We te 
Foundation Factory 


ROOT’S GOODS 

for twenty years. 
They are the best. 

of the very latest type, and Sian" fad 40 welts 

we are now ready to work ier 

up wax for western bee- us about your 

keepers at low prices. wants for next 

We want several thousand geason’s use. 

pounds of beeswax at once, 

and will pay top market 

price for same. Let us hear 

from any one having wax 

to offer. . : ; 


Buck & Wilson, Augusta, Kan. 


Butler County 


a New Factory 


and also a new firm name, 
but in the same place with 
the same management. We 
have just put in a complete 


ZPrn corx< 


John Nebel & Son 
Supply : Company 
High Hill, Missouri 


Montgomery : County 


<~<>y a MADS 






































MR. TEXAS BEE-KEEPER 


I would like to talk to you personally. 

First, I want you to know about my supplies. I handle Root’s Goods, of 
course; for I belicve in giving my customers complete satisfaction—for that’ . better 
in the ‘long run than low prices. My place of business is on the S. A. & A. P. Ry. 
just opposite the passenger depot, share I have built a warehouse 40x 250 lak and 
i have filled it full to the brim, for I handle Root’s goods by the carload. This 
means I can furnish you supplies with the utmost promptness. 

Then, too, I have installed a complete Weed-Process Foundation factory. I 
can turn out 500-Ibs. a day. I can work your wax into foundation. In fact, my 
facilities in this line are not surpassed in Texas. 

My can business is increasing by leaps and bounds. That is because of the 
— = the goods. It will save you atom to get my prices. Better write for 
them to-day. 

Nothing pleases me better than for bee-keepers to make their headquarters at 
my office when at San Antonio. You are always welcome. I have fitted up ve 

office with plenty of desks and chairs, with writing material, a reading-table, and all 
the bee journals on hand. Consider yourself invited. 

If you haven’t my catalog just drop a postal. 

I can supply Red clover and Golden Italian _— promptly. 

I am now paying 23c cash and 26c in trade for average clean beeswax deliv- 
ered here. Save your slumgum. I will buy it. Let me xnow how much you have, 
n what condition the slumgum is, and in what kind of an extractor it was rendered, 
ind I will make you price I am paying. 


Call or Address 


Jdo Toepperwein - San Antonio, Texas 


{322 South Flores Street 


























Gloves for Handling Be, 
Something New. Something You Want. 


Our specially prepared Gloves soften the hands, and prevent and cure chapped hands. The fabric c 
tairtis a preparat.cn which prevents the gloves from becoming hard and stiff. We furnish them withou 
armiets or sleeves for using in sweeping, gardening, or general housework, driving, or outdoor work. 
They are just the thing for driving in the rain, as they are absolutely waterproof. If worn at night they 
keep the hands soft and white. All their points of excellence can not be here enumerated, but they never 
fail to give the greatest satisfaction. To introduce them, we will send by mail or with other goods at the 
following low prices: 

Bee-gloves—long arms, fleece-lined in two sizes—large for men, small for ladies............. 35 cents 

Men’s gauntilets, fleece lined 35 cents Ladies’ gauntlets, fleece lined 5 cents 

Ladies’ unlined for wearing at night or doing light housework 


Early-order discounts on bee-supplies (excepting above and a few other articles) as follows: 
; 5% for cash with order before December Ist 
4% for cash with order before January Ist 3% for cash with order before February ist 


If you haven't our 1906 catalog send for one and a free copy of The American Bee-keeper (50c a year). 
The W. T. Falconer Manufacturing Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 














New Goods - Big Stock 


New Warehouse : Root’s Goods : Prompt Shipment : Low Freight 


Everything for the Bee-Keeper at Savannah, Georgia 


We are prepared to furnish pone a full line of a: choice 
new stock just from the factory. BEES and QUEENS. e have large 


apiaries of fine Stock. Book your orders at once, as theregpill be a 
heavy demand this season. Catalog sent free. Correspondence solicited. 


Howkins & Rush, 124 West Liberty St., Savannah, Ga. 


























ratarts | |Root Goods 
oundation 


It Excels for-the West 


Every Inch Equal. to Sample Why put up with inferior goods when you may 


as well have the best? They cost you no 

Beauty ! Purity ! Firmness! more. In many cases I can save you money 

No Sagging ; no Loss. In all cases I give the most for the money 

Twenty-eighth Year. quality considered. 

We Guarantee Satisfaction. | They are the ROOT GOODS, which I sell here 

Wax Worked into Foundation. at the ROOT FACTORY PRICES and 
a DISCOUNTS. 











” . } My shipping facilities are unsurpassed any- 
Bee-supplies of All Kinds where. Practically all points are reache:! 
by direct lines, thus insuring the lowest 

tame tocar 


freight rates. 





Beeswax Wanted at all Times. Write for estimate with liberal discount fo: 
Send for Our 1906 Catalog. orders sent fi now. 


’ Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, lowa 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, lils. eo 667 West Seventh Street 


























